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The American Hired Man: 
HIs Rzse AND Decline 


By PAUL S. TAYLOR. Herewith the history of the farm hand 
in this country, which occasions a pertinent question: “Should we 
not seek to recreate in agricultural work a calling with dignity?” 


WAR turns floodlights on 

our agricultural labor 

market. It always does. 

In early American days, 
the timetable of the militia was 
shaped to fit the harvests. There 
were no two ways about it, for the 
militiamen were the farm boys 
without whom the crops could not 
be gathered nor the armies fed. In 
the 1860’s machinery, both on the 
farm and in the factory, began to 
take the place of men gone to the 
wars. A new element had been in- 
troduced. Some called it the solu- 


iB tion, yet the problem of the agri- 


cultural labor market reappears to 
press upon us again today. 

Forms of agricultural labor by 
which our crops are produced are 


varied. They include migrant and 


sharecropper; but none colors our 
thinking more than the steady figure 
of the hired man, working month in 
and month out beside the farmer. 
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Now comes the 1940 census to 
tell us that today less than two-fifths 
of all farm wages are paid by the 
month. It seems time, therefore, 
to re-examine this man brought 
down to us through the generations, 
whom we had thought was still our 
main reliance. 

Out of the scarcity of labor and 
the plenty of land a unique type of 
farm worker was generated in the 
British North American colonies. 
For centuries free laborers had been 
employed in agriculture for wages, 
but free wage laborers on an approx- 
imate social equality with farmers, 
and themselves on the way to be- 
coming independent farmers—these 
represented something new. Their 
status was different, and was so rec- 
ognized by Americans. It forced its 
way into the language. 

In 1820 the Scottish traveller, 
James Flint, took this note of it: 
“These I must call Americanisms,” 
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Now comes the 1940 census to 
tell us that today less than two-fifths 
of all farm wages are paid by the 
month. It seems time, therefore, 
to re-examine this man brought 
down to us through the generations, 
whom we had thought was still our 
main reliance. 

Out of the scarcity of labor and 
the plenty of land a unique type of 
farm worker was generated in the 
British North American colonies. 
For centuries free laborers had been 
employed in agriculture for wages, 
but free wage laborers on an approx- 
imate social equality with farmers, 
and themselves on the way to be- 
coming independent farmers—these 
represented something new. Their 
status was different, and was so rec- 
ognized by Americans. It forced its 
way into the language. 

In 1820 the Scottish traveller, 
James Flint, took this note of it: 
“These I must call Americanisms,” 
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he wrote in his journal, “. . . hired 
girl [for] servant girl; hired man 
[for] servant man;” and again, 
“Master is not a word in the vocab- 
ulary of hired people.” Clearly the 
traditional British words did not fit 
the new relationship. 

The indentured servant, bound to 
serve in return for his passage to the 
New World, was departing the 
American scene as the hired man 
appeared. Costs of transportation 
had lessened and more people were 
able to pay their own passage. Re- 
ligious persecutions no longer were 
forcing an exodus from the British 
Isles. Economic distress abroad was 
not ended, but in the main its pres- 
sures were less severe than in earlier 
centuries. The American Revolu- 
tion stopped the servant trade com- 
pletely for the war’s duration. 


Gone 


For many years after the Revo- 
lution, German and Swiss redemp- 
tioners continued to arrive. But 
the demand for servants was slack- 
ening. The long-standing colonial 
offers to make grants of land pro- 
portioned to the number of servants 
one would transport were no more. 

In the northern States, fed by a 
constant stream of free immigrants 
and servants whose terms had ex- 
pired, the farm was outstripping the 
estate as a form of agricultural en- 
terprise. Farmers worked _ their 
own farms mainly with family la- 
bor; their dependence on additional 
workers was occasional and second- 
ary. They were unfriendly to large 
estates on the lands to the west, 
favoring multiplication of their own 
kind, all the more because often 
these new farmers were their own 
sons and relatives. 





The planters of the South were the 
great employers of agricultural labor. 
ers. But the planters had long mag 
it plain that they were better satisfied 
with laborers bound in perpetuity 
than with servants restrained for only 
a few years from taking up cheap 
land of their own. The hired map 
was a feature mainly of the North 
and the Western Plains because 
opportunity to farm was there, and 
because to most of the laborers of 
the South opportunity had beep 
closed. 

“In the South, prior to 1860,” re. 
ports the Department of Agricul 
ture, “there was practically no free 
farm labor.” 

Opposition to the status of in 
dentured service was arising in the 
United States at the same time that 
demand for servants was lessening, 
Under pressure of the German So 
ciety of Maryland, incorporated in 
1817, Congress began to pass laws 
to regulate abuses by shipmasters, to 
limit according to the size of a ves 
sel the numbers it could transport 
to reduce to four years the term d 
permitted service, and to requir 
conditions that removed most of tht 
profit from the business of importa 
tion. 

Besides, immigrants established it 
this country were beginning to be in 
position to pay the fares of relative 
and friends. By 1833 a Scotchman 
could write that “Money, also, i 
frequently sent by settlers in Amer 
ica, to enable their friends to follow, 
and by these means more have beet 
induced to emigrate than by al 
others.” The last entry in the book 
of the German Society of Maryland 
relating to redemptioners, says Mé 
Cormac, was in 1819. Isolated in 
portations of servants continued; thi 
last was in 1835. 
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Cultivators 


Cultivators of the earth are the 
most valuable citizens. They are 
the most vigorous, the most in- 
dependent, the most virtuous; 
and they are tied to their country 
and wedded to its liberty and 
interests by the most lasting 
bonds. 


—THOMaAS JEFFERSON 





Thus the way was cleared for the 
the free wage laborer, molded into 
the figure of the hired man by the 
immense stretch of cheap land in the 
West, to replace the unfree servant. 

During the nineteenth century in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley, the 
hired man as a characteristic of our 
farm life reached fullest flower. 
Within a century after the cessation 
of indentured service, and, appropri- 
ately, in that region which was pat- 
terned by the farm, the Middle West- 
ern agricultural economist Henry C. 
Taylor set down this description: 

“On the general farm in the 
northern part of the country the typi- 
cal wage worker on the farm is a 
young man who is temporarily a 
member of the farmer’s family as 
well as a part of the farm crew. 
He eats at the family table, reads 
the paper in the family living room 
after supper, puts his soiled clothes 
into the family washing, and in gen- 
eral shares the life of the farm home. 
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If he is a good hand he will soon 
become interested in the work of the 
farm and attached to the farm by 
many ties other than the wages he 
draws. This young man is a part 
of the farm family, and whether he 
is contented with the life and inter- 
ested in the work depends largely 
upon the success of the farmer and 
his wife in developing sympathetic 
and happy relations. There are no 
class distinctions. The young man 
expects to become an independent 
farmer and feels that he is gaining 
skill, money, and credit which will 
enable him to establish a home of 
his own in a few years.” 


Ladder 


Opportunity lay open before the 
hired man. The existence of a lad- 
der by which he could rise was 
fundamental. Whether he availed 
himself of this ladder depended only 
on his individual self. H.C. Tay- 
lor stressed this: “The goal of the 
hired man is the position of an in- 
dependent farmer on a farm of his 
own. The possibility of attaining 
this goal depends upon many things, 
all of which center about the oppor- 
tunity to learn how to farm for 
profit and the opportunity and the 
inclination to save his wages.” 

Whenever opportunity was les- 
sened prematurely, even by contract- 
ing so natural a relation-as marriage, 
the laborer became thereby a farm 
hand of a type something less than 
the true “hired man.” 

To quote Taylor again, “While 
the life may be more satisfactory, the 
outlook of the married farm hand is 
not so alluring as that of the'single 
man. A family must live from the 
wages. The chance of saving and 
becoming an independent farmer is 
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more remote, and as a result many 
such families give up the hope of 
climbing the agricultural ladder 
round by round from wage earner 
to tenant farmer, then to mortgaged 
owner and finally to the free owner 
of a farm. Without this outlook 
and this goal the farm hand becomes 
a different type of man, less to be 
desired as a workman and as a 
citizen.” 

By contrast with the plantation 
laborer, or even the routine factory 
worker, the hired man had to pos- 
sess varied skills, as well as the ca- 
pacity to work independently. 

“An average man upon the farm,” 
said Dean Davenport of Illinois in 
1899, “is expected to be able to do a 
great variety of things, and do them 
well. He must care for horses so 
that they remain healthy; he must 
care for his machine so that it will 
continue to run; he must know a 
good deal about crops; he must be a 
fair judge of the condition of the 
land, so that he may report this with 
intelligence; and the range of his 
ability should be somewhat broad. 
He is left a good deal to his own re- 
sources under the best and most ex- 
acting regime on the farm. It re- 
quires a better man to be a good 
farm laborer than it does to go into 
a gang.” 

Because individual opportunity 
was the essence of his existence, no 
figure in our rural life, not the 
farmer himself, is more a product 
of characteristically American condi- 
tions than the hired man. 

“Many independent men, in this 
assembly, doubtless a few years ago 
were hired laborers,” said Abraham 
Lincoln to the State Agricultural 
Society of Wisconsin in 1859. “And 
their case is almost if not quite the 
general rule. The prudent, penni- 
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less beginner in the world, labors 
for wages awhile, saves a surplus 
with which to buy tools or land, for 
himself; then labors on his own ac. 
count another while, and at length 
hires another new beginner to help 
him.” 

In earliest colonial times, farm 
wage laborers were negligible in 
number, so lavishly was opportunity 
to rise in status spread before the set- 
tlers. In 1623 Cadwallader Colden 
wrote, “North America containing a 
vast tract of Land every one is able to 
procure a piece of land at an in 
considerable rate and therefore is 
fond to set up for himself rather 
than work for hire.” In 1645 this 
very opportunity was made the basis 
of an argument for importing slaves 
to whom it would not be open. 





Versatile 


By the start of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, wage labor on farms was more 
common, but its turnover was s0 
continuous and rapid that it was 
like the flow off a belt conveyor or 
escalator. The Boston News Let 
ter in 1706, urging a bounty for 
importing indentured servants, con- 
cluded its statement of the advan- 
tages by pointing out that “the first 
100 servants being free the 4th year, 
they serve the 5th for Wages, and the 
6th there is 100 that goes out into 
the Woods, and settles a roo Fam 
ilies to strengthen and Baracade us 
from the Indians, and so a 100 
Families more every year succes 
sively.” 

Plainly agricultural laborers were 
not even a group, much less a class,f 
but rather a stream of men using 
wage labor as a stepping stone for 
momentary purchase on which to 
rise to frontier independence. 
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The status of agricultural labor 
remained much the same through 
the colonial period and beyond. 
The author of American Husbandry 
remarked near the end of the co- 
lonial era that “in America day 
labourers are rarely to be found ex- 
cept in the neighborhood of great 
towns; on the contrary, the man 
who in England would be a la- 
bourer, would there be a little free- 
es 

“The price of labour is very high, 
and they have with this advantage 
another no less valuable, of being 
able to take up a tract of land when- 
ever they are able to settle it. In 
Britain a servant or labourer may 
be master of thirty or forty pounds 
without having it in their power to 
lay it out in one useful or advan- 
tageous purpose; it must be a much 
larger sum to enable them to hire a 
farm, but in New England there is 
no such thing as a man procuring 
such a sum of money by his indus- 
try without his taking a farm and 
settling upon it. The daily in- 
stances of this give an emulation to 
all the lower classes, and make them 
point their endeavours with peculiar 
industry to gain an end which they 
all esteem so particularly flattering.” 


Apprenticeship 


A short period at wage labor, or 
a brief term of indenture, had 
elements of apprenticeship by which 
American agricultural methods 
could be learned. 
wiser, in general, the honest Ger- 
mans,” wrote Crevecoeur in the late 
eighteenth century, “than almost all 
other Europeans; they hire them- 
selves to some of their wealthy 
landsmen, and in that apprentice- 
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“How much ~ 


ship learn everything that is neces- 
sary.” 

A generation later a like observa- 
tion was made of English immigrants 
whose period of hired labor “gave 
to the poor, but hard-working man, 
some knowledge of the ways of the 
country, while he was laying up a 
little store of money for his independ- 
ent beginning.” 

Even before the Nation won its 
independence, there were those 
whose ambitions were less keen, 
whose pace of advance was slower, 
or whose preference over the hard- 
ships and hazards of the frontier 
was for tenancy or longer periods at 
wage labor. The natural increase 
of population along the seaboard 
was augmenting the numbers of 
available workers. Cheap land lay 
ever farther to the west, and its 
opportunity was more removed. 

Before a Select Committee on 
Emigration from the United King- 
dom in 1827, a witness interrogated 
on the emigration of small farmers 
to the New World testified to some 
slackening of the avid rush to the 
frontier. “They are better pleased,” 
he said, “to be employed by the 
farmers as labourers than to get 
ground themselves, for they know 
that they will eventually be able to 
become proprietors...” And in 
1853 German emigrants to North 
America were advised that “It is 
necessary to earn the means to in- 
dependence through service or 
through daily labor which is, to be 
sure, not easy, but is surer than to 
purchase immediately an independ- 
ent position with money brought 
from Germany.” 

Thus as wage labor continued to 
be not only an apprenticeship de- 
vice for farming, but also a means 
of acquiring capital to purchase 





land, men laboring for wages in 
agriculture became more common. 

All the time the ladder of op- 
portunity was free to those who 
would climb. This basic fact was 
recognized time and again. Thus 
Thomas Hulme wrote in his journal 
in 1818, “I could mention numer- 
ous instances of Englishmen, com- 
ing to this country with hardly a 
dollar in their pocket, and arriving 
at a state of ease and plenty and 
even riches in a few years; and I 
explicitly declare, that I have never 
known or heard of, an instance 
of one common labourer who, with 
common industry and economy, did 
not greatly better his lot. Indeed, 
how can it otherwise be, when the 
average wages of agricultural labour 
is double what it is in England, and 
when the average price of food is 
not more than half what it is in that 
country?” 


Help Wanted 


When the Ohio Valley was set- 
tled, freeholders soon wanted labor- 
ers if they could get them at satis- 
factory wages. Land was still cheap, 
and many men owned more than 
they could farm with the aid of 
their families. 

“A great number of farmers,” an 
observer wrote about 1810, “have 
more land inclosed in fence than 
they can well manage . . . The emi- 
grant cannot expect full wages at the 
commencement, but if he be atten- 
tive, he may in one year become so 
expert as to be entitled to what is 
usually paid to husbandmen, from 
twelve to fifteen dollars per month, 
and board.” 

And the Department of Agricul- 
ture reports as follows: “In the early 
days when settlement was rife, 
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comparatively little farm labor was 
hired in Wisconsin. Farmers did 
their own work, with the assistance 
of their families, and farming opera- 
tions, as a rule, were carried on asa 
personal operation. Where wages 
were paid they averaged between 
1840 and 1850 from $8 to $10 per 
month. Money was scarce and 59 
cents was considered a fair price for 
a day’s work. These conditions 
prevailed until about 1850, when 
there was a general improvement; 
farmers were in a better position to 
carry on more extended operations 
and wages of labor showed consid- 
erable advance . Before 1850 
there was but little settlement in 
Minnesota, and during the days of 
early development there was na- 
turally but little hiring of farm la- 
bor. In Iowa, from 1840 to 1850, 
very little money was paid out for 
wages. The amount of money in 
circulation was small, pioneers were 
poor and inclined to do their own 
work, and as farmers exchanged the 
products of their farms in barter, la- 
borers when hired were largely paid 
in produce.” 

As the frontier of farming moved 
westward, at first little hiring was 
done by farmers of a new region for 
labor was scarce. From across the 
country on the Pacific, near the close 
of the nineteenth century, the De- 
partment of Agriculture was in- 
formed by its correspondent in 
Adams County, Washington, that 
farm labor was “Always scarce in 
new countries from the fact that few § 
men are without farms of their own.” 

From the colonial beginnings, the 
ease and rapidity of ascent of the 
farm ladder brought with it a broad 
social equality. When wage labor- 
ers in colonial times were noticed by 
early travellers and writers, so Is 
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belle Berg has shown, this social 
status as much as their high wages 
attracted attention. A laborer, wrote 
Crevecoeur about 1782, “need not go 
many miles, nor receive many in- 
formations before he will be hired, 
well fed at the table of his employer, 
and paid four or five times more than 
he can get in Europe.” 

“When we hire any of these people 
we rather entreat them. You must 
give them what they ask: three 
shillings per day in common wages 
and five or six shillings in harvest. 
They must be at your table and feed, 
as you saw it at my house, on the 
best you have .. . Last year . . . the 
first man in our country, our first 
judge and assemblyman, received in 
harvest a large company . . . He im- 
mediately ordered two tables in two 
different rooms, for he always eats 
with his work-people. The reapers, 
perceiving the new distinction which 
he was going to establish, quitted 
him after having made very severe 
reflections, and it was not without 
great difficulties that he was en- 
abled to finish his harvest with his 
own people. What would one of 
your country squires say to this?” 


Equality 


The social equality of early rural 
America showed clearly at this bot- 
tom level. The farm laborer was 
no member of a class. “If his con- 
duct is proper,” wrote one observer, 
“he may associate with the sons of 
the neighbouring farmers, many of 
whom know that their ancestors be- 
came proprietors of land, from a be- 
ginning not more promising than 
his: even his employer was probably 
the helper to some one formerly.” 

Another told in 1819 the experi- 
ence of the Englishman William 
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Cobbett who farmed for a time on 
Long Island. “His people (it is 
said) could not bear the opprobrious 
name servant, and, with the excep- 
tion of one person, left him.” 

The American traveller in Eng- 
land was as shocked by the unique- 
ness of the hired man as the British 
traveller in America. 

The New Englander Henry Col- 
man, writing from London in 1844, 
observed, “I cannot think it will be 
without its use to compare the con- 
dition of a laborer, where to him 
land, under the present condition of 
things, is unattainable, and labor 
superabundant, with a condition of 
labor where, as in the free states, 
every industrious man can have land 
of the most fertile and productive 
character almost at his pleasure, and 
where the price of land places it 
within reach of his labor . . .” 

“The [British] farmer would un- 
der no circumstances invite the la- 
borer to his table, or visit him as a 
friend or neighbor.” Farm labor- 
ers, he continued, “rarely, as with us, 
live in the house of their employers, 
but either in cottages on the farm 
or in a neighboring village... 
They are little given to change sit- 
uations, and many of them, both 
men and women, live and die in the 
same service . . . The laborer here 
is doomed to remain in the condi- 
tion in which he is born—he can- 
not rise above it.” 

“At the anniversary meeting of 
the Northamptonshire Agricultural 
Society,” he added, “several aged and 
respectable laborers were called in 
and advanced to the upper table to 
receive the premiums for good con- 
duct, ‘which they had merited,’ in 
the terms of the report, ‘by many 
years of faithful servitude.’ ... 
Go where they will, the same bar- 
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riers impede their advance; and if 
the ambition of wealth, or rank, or 
influence, of which they see such glit- 
tering examples continually passing 
before them, should ever dawn in 
their minds, it would kindle only to 
be extinguished under inexorable 
circumstances.” 

Social equality of free laborers and 
their farmer-employers seemed no 
barrier in the United States to sat- 
isfactory work relations. The 
Englishman George Flower, who 
had come to Illinois hoping to op- 
erate on a large scale, but found 
labor too scarce, wrote as follows in 
1819: 

“The American notion of liberty 
and equality is highly gratifying to 
me. The master or employer is 
kept within the bounds of reason 
and decency towards his labourer. 
No curses or oaths towards their 
servants, or helps as they choose to 
call themselves (for every one who 
takes money or wages, is, after all, a 
servant); he obeys all reasonable or- 
ders for his remuneration; and when 
this obedience ceases, the contract of 
service is at an end. I have often 
been surprised at the highminded- 
ness of American labourers, who are 
offended at the name of servant.” 

Alternative opportunities contrib- 
uted to the scarcity of laborers and 
raised the laborer to a position of un- 
accustomed equality. From the 
seventeenth until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the forested 
wilderness, then the prairies, then 
the plains provided the means of 
ascent. 

But the ladder offered by cheap 
land was not the only alternative 
that, by enlarging his opportunities, 
transformed the free farm wage la- 
borer into the American hired man. 
The northern British and Dutch 
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colonies were not many years old 
before fishing and trade were at. 
tracting those who might have 
worked on farms. In 1647 it was 
made an argument for the introduc. 
tion of slaves to New Netherlands 
that “the agricultural laborers, who 
are conveyed thither at great ex. 
pence to the colonists, sooner or later 
apply themselves to trade, and neg. 
lect agriculture altogether.” 

Industry first began to offer a new 
kind of opportunity to farm workers 
between 1815 and 1840. In the very 
years when discontented New Eng. 
land farmers were beginning to 
move to the Ohio Valley in num. 
bers that grew as the Erie Canal 
opened for them a channel west and 
for their crops a route to market 
east, numerous small factories were 
being set up in New England. 

So great was the pull of oppor- 
tunity that a contemporary in 1835 
observed, “Throughout New Eng- 
land you will not find one in twenty 
who lives where his fathers lived or 
does as his fathers have done.” In 
1854 the New England Farmer com- 
plained that “This spirit of restless 
ness, of dissatisfaction with our pres- 
ent condition and desire to improve it 
by change, is attempted to be sancti- 
fied by calling it the spirit of the age 
or indomitable Yankee enterprise.” 

The factories drew largely the } 
farmers’ daughters, but they offered 
opportunity for their sons, too. An 
editorial in the New England 
Farmer of 1854 attacked the advan- 


































A sound rural population is the bal- 
ance wheel of democracy. 
—R. M., Evans 
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tages of the city as illusory. Under 
the title “Stick to the farm, young 
man,” it declared: 

“You are tempted to exchange the 
hard work of the farm to become a 
derk in a city shop... You, by 
birth and education, intended for 
the upright, independent, manly 
citizen, to call no man master and 
to be no man’s servant, would be- 
come at first the errand boy of the 
shop, to fetch and carry like a 
spaniel; then the salesman, . . . and 
finally,. ..a trader,. . . com- 
pelled to look anxiously at the prices 
current of cotton and railroad stocks 
in order to learn each morning 
whether you are bankrupt or not; 
and in the end to . . . sigh for your 
native hills.” The vigor of this edi- 
torial attests the vigor of the attrac- 
tion. 


Movement 


Continuously over the decades the 
cities were fed by farm boys. This 
left more opportunity on the land for 
those who remained and so sus- 
tained this essential condition of the 
hired man. Evidence of their move- 
ment is writ large in the figures of 
urban growth recorded by every suc- 
ceeding decennial census. It ap- 
pears also in the reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on farm 
labor shortage. 

Let us look at a few items re- 
corded by the Department in 1892. 
Of Butler County, Ohio: “A scarcity 
exists, owing chiefly to farmers’ sons 
seeking work in the cities.” Of 
Seneca County, New York: “There 
seems to be a disposition of farmers’ 
sons to leave the farm for lighter 
occupations.” Of Camden County, 
New Jersey: “Intelligent labor has 
a decided preference for regular 
hours and higher wages in mills and 
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foundaries.” Of Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania: “Not abund- 
ant, as the better class of men ob- 
tain higher wages and steadier em- 
ployment in factories and work- 
shops.” Of Howard County, 
Maryland: “Very scarce, as they all 
flock to the cities.” 

Of Floyd County, Virginia: 
“Scarce from several causes. Some 
have gone to the West, some to 
cities, and some to mines.” Of 
Monroe County, Michigan: “Good 
help scarce, young men prefer going 
farther West or to the cities.” Of 
Cass County, Minnesota: “Deficient; 
laborers are emigrating to the West 
and manufacturing interests are com- 
ing in.” And of Hamilton County, 
Iowa: “Deficient, partly because they 
want to farm for themselves and 
partly because of the demand for 
laborers in the cities.” 

Mills, factories, mines, lumbering, 
public works, railroad construction— 
all were creating opportunities that 
drew laborers from agriculture. 

The lands of the West had seemed 
endless to the colonists of the seven- 
teenth century. Even among Ameri- 
can and European immigrants of 
the middle nineteenth century, 
“millions and millions of acres” and 
“for generations to come” were the 
phrases that men repeated and re- 
peated. But land was not endless. 
The Homestead Act was not six 
years old when an Ohio Congress 
man complained that “there is not 
now a section of land in... 
[Iowa] which a laboring man can 
procure, except it be in a mosquito 
swamp or some other place equally 
undesirable and so it is in all the 
western States.” 

Here and there portents of change 
began to appear, signs that the agri- 
cultural ladder might be creaking. 


II 











Later in the nineteenth century, 
the tide of farm seekers was still 
flowing westward, and land still af- 
forded opportunities to rise in agri- 
culture. In the Middle West, men 
were not yet content to serve steadily 
year in and year out on the farm of 
another. A correspondent of the 
Iowa Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics complained in 1885, “Farmers 
who have farms large enough would 
prefer to employ a man with a family 
and furnish him a house, but very 
few laboring men seem to like the 
plan.” 


Straws in the Wind 


Seven years later, a correspondent 
in Boone County, Nebraska, wrote 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture that harvest labor was 
“very scarce, probably owing to the 
cheapness of land making it more 
profitable to farm than to work 
out.” Another in Bonhomme 
County, South Dakota, reported 
wage labor “scarce and poor; in 
fact we get boys only to work. Men 
rent or take Government land.” 

Far to the West came the report 
from Douglas County in Washing- 
ton: “During harvest scarce; nearly 
every one is a landowner himself.” 

Among the reports that men going 
to new land had created a scarcity of 
farm labor were a few that struck a 
different note. From Greenwood 
County, Kansas, for example, came 
word that farm labor was “abund- 
ant; too many men come West who 
are incompetent to do for them- 
selves, and many have not the means 
to engage in farming.” Costly new 
machinery and rising land prices 
were raising the price to the laborer 
of becoming a farmer. In 1893 the 
superintendent of the census gave 
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further warning of change. The 
frontier as a line of settlement had 
ended, he declared, broken up into 
“isolated bodies of settlement.” 

In 1899 the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, asked whether farm 
help usually remained in Ohio, re. 
plied, “I do not think they migrate 
now; they used to go; they would 
strike out for Michigan, Indiana, 
and Iowa, start in, and grow up 
with the country; they do so very 
seldom now.” 

“Are there no inducements to go 
West now?” he was asked. 

“No; they do not have the West 
ern fever now; they are pretty apt to 
stay.” 

The plenty of land was coming to 
an end. 

Dean Davenport gave the Indus 
trial Commission in 1899 a long per- 
spective when he said, “I think the 
most characteristic point is what 
seems to me a decided change in the 
object before the laborer on the farm. 
Twenty-five years ago, and of course 
longer, a man generally worked 
upon the farm for the sake of get- 
ting a little money with which to 
buy some new land for himself and 
become a farmer. This man was 
likely the son of a farmer. But now 
that lands cannot be had at $1.25 per 
acre, or $5 per acre, there seems to 
be a decided tendency for the farm 
laborer, if he is unmarried, to work 
for money without a very definite 
object, and this money is likely to be 
used for what his fancy dictates, 
most likely for a horse and buggy of 
his own.” 

Still, the laborer lived with the 
farmer, “washed and found” if 
hired by the month. “They are ad- 
mitted to the family upon the same 
plane of equality, eat at the same 
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table, partake of the same social con- 
ditions, practically, that a member of 
the family would...” said the 
business agent of the National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance from Minnesota. 

. The social equality that prevailed 
rested not only on the common work 
of employer and employed, and a 
common opportunity, but to a large 
extent upon common ancestry. 
“The great mass of our unmarried 
farm laborers are young people. 
They are the sons of farm owners, of 
farm tenants, and also the children 
of laboring farm families . . .” tes- 
tified the chief of the Agriculture 
Division of the Census. 

Even immigrants, especially 
where farm opportunity remained 
fluid, were not excluded from this 
intimate relationship. “The young 
man starts in life on a farm as a 
laborer,’ continued the witness 
quoted above, “and he becomes 
something else. One-half of them, 
when they get married, will work 
out with their wives and board in 
their employers’ families. I recall 
a farmer in New York who came 
over here from England at about 17 
years of age and worked until he 
was about 24 years of age as a farm 
laborer. His wife came from an- 
other section of the Old World. 
She worked as a servant on a farm 
until they were married; then they 
worked 2 or 3 years as man and wife 
on a farm, and finally took a farm as 
tenant, and later purchased a farm, 
and by the time he was 40 years old 
he had paid for a farm worth 
$5,000.” 

In the Upper Mississippi Valley 
during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, the social equal- 
ity of the immigrant hired man in 
general was taken for granted almost 
as readily as that of the native. 
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In the border States, the farm la- 
borer held the same position as in 
the North if he were white. If 
colored, it was otherwise. Only 
two years after the close of the Civil 
War, a Giles County, Tennessee, cor- 
respondent wrote, “White men with- 
out families eat at our family table. 
Negroes are less in the way, and it 
don’t cost as much to feed them.” A 
correspondent from Michigan, where 
the absence of Negroes was so com- 
plete it was not worth noting, con- 
firmed in the same year the general 
practice of the North. “It is the uni- 
versal custom here,” he wrote, “to 
board hired men .. .” 

The persistence and generality of 
this division in practice accordin 
to color is corroborated by the testi- 
mony of a West Virginia farmer 
in 1900 that colored laborers were 
employed on substantially the same 
terms as whites “only a great many 
more are hired by the day than 
there are by the month, coming 
from the fact that farmers do not 
like to have to bother their women 
folks to have to arrange two tables, 
and all that; so as much as pos- 
sible they let them board them- 


selves...” 


End of An Era 


Other signs marked the closing of 
agricultural opportunity. The rail- 
roads and industry were drawing 
hard on farm labor. As La Wanda 
Cox has pointed out in her study 
Agricultural Labor 1865-1900, the 
spread between farm and nonfarm 
wages was increasing. Drought in 
the seventies was showing the Great 
Plains less hospitable to farmers than 
they had thought. Even in good 
times, the quarter section that was 
liberal for a family on the prairies of 
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Iowa was proving tragically insufh- 
cient in western Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. 

Growing difficulties of access to 
land made homesteading again a 
serious concern of the Government. 
The size of the homestead in the 
Plains was increased fourfold to a 
full section. In another attempt to 
hold opportunity open on the land, 
the Government initiated measures 
in the 1890’s to reclaim the desert, 
and to sell lots not to exceed a quar- 
ter section each to homesteaders, at 
low rates of interest with principal 
amortized over a generation. 

But costs of farm acquisition and 
operation were mounting, and the 
man with little capital heard warn- 
ings that his chances for success 
were not good. 


Farmers Retire 


The United States Industrial 
Commission raised the question 
openly in 1899 and 1900 as to 
whether the agricultural ladder still 
was functioning. It heard witnesses 
who testified to a decline in opera- 
tion of the agricultural ladder in 
areas with which they were familiar, 
and listened to others who had not 
observed it. The report made by its 
own expert agent was reassuring: 
“The enterprising laborer usually be- 
comes a tenant and afterwards a 
farm owner.” 

“Prosperous farmers in advancing 
years go to town to educate their 
children and take their ease, leaving 
the farm in the care of a son, who 
is counted in the census as a ten- 
ant,” the report continued. “It is 
found that the trusted farm laborer 
often becomes a tenant, and even- 
tually a proprietor.” Whether men 
ascended the ladder or not depended 
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on individual performance, not on 
social conditions: “The incumbent 
tenants are usually farm laborers or 
sons of farmers, and tenancy is a 
stepping stone to ownership. That 
some do not succeed is more the re- 
sult of bad management than of bad 
markets or bad laws, for the enter- 
prising and persistent do succeed, 
while others fail.” 

Despite these calming reports, 
people were not sure, and as years 
went by more inquiries were made. 
In 1910 the Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture carried the results of another 
survey; the tone still was reassuring. 
To the question of “whether it was 
reasonably possible for farm labor- 
ers and tenants to save enough to 
buy a farm that would support a 
family even with the help of a 
mortgage, . . .” the replies indicated 
that “72 percent of farm laborers 
and tenants find it reasonably pos- 
sible to acquire farm ownership.” 

Since this statement included ten- 
ants with laborers, another inquiry 
was made to ascertain “to what ex- 
tent male outdoor farm laborers were 
qualified to become farm tenants.” 
It produced the answer that in the 
North and South Central States, 46 
and 48 percent, respectively, and in 
the North and South Atlantic States, 
33 and 35 percent of farm laborers 
were qualified to rise on the land. 


Vestige 


Doubts of observers would not be 
shaken. Barely 6 years after the pre- 
ceding inquiry, Professor Carver of 
Harvard University adopted the per- 
spective of a social historian when he 
wrote of the hired man as “a type 
of farm laborer which is peculiarly 
American, and of the nineteenth 
century. Most American farmers 
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doubtless took the farm hand of that 
period as a matter of course. But he 
was a highly specialized develop- 
ment; probably nothing like him 
ever existed before and may never 
exist again.” 

Carver announced the decline as 
an historical fact, in the past tense. 
Yet the end had not arrived, al- 
though the decline has continued 
and what remains is the vestige. 

A series of studies have quietly 
charted this contemporary phase of 
the fading career of the hired man. 
In 1919, W. J. Spillman found that 
one-third of some 2,000 Middle 
Western farm owners had passed 
through a stage of work as hired 
laborers. Of this number, 45 per- 
cent had acquired ownership by 
marriage or inheritance, only 5 per- 
cent by homesteading, and the bal- 
ance by purchase. This study re- 
flected opportunity as it had existed 
in an earlier period. 

Farther to the East and 7 years 
later, James Hypes found among 
144 Connecticut farmers that only 
18 percent had been hired laborers 








at some time. In 1937, John D. 
Black of Harvard University found 
that the agricultural ladder still 
functioned for tenants, but that la- 
borers “were piling up at the foot.” 

Three years later, H. C. M. Case 
of the University of Illinois, wrote 
that in earlier decades, “The settling 
of new areas, especially in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and Canada, 
made it possible for many tenants 
with small savings to become farm 
owners through the purchase of low- 
priced land or the homesteading of 
new land. Farmers leaving the old 
established farm areas like the Corn 
Belt gave many young men in these 
areas an opportunity to become farm 
tenants and to take over farms 
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which were vacated by tenants mov- 
ing into new areas. At the present 
time, however, the agricultural area 
of the United States has ceased to 
expand. Now the competition is 
for farms which are already estab- 
lished.” 


Inheritance 


Increasingly scholars recognize 
that inheritance has become a surer 
means of ascending the agricultural 
ladder than working on the farm for 
wages. “For most farm laborers 
who wish to rise to the status of in- 
dependent farmers, the opportunity 
should ordinarily come through in- 
heritance or intervening occupations 
off the farm rather than by a farm 
ladder,” said Joseph S. Davis of Stan- 
ford University in 1937. 

“The sons of farmers,” adds an II- 
linois Experiment Station Bulletin 
of 1940, “are finding, as they ap- 
proach maturity, less opportunity of 
becoming established as farmers 
themselves. There are not so many 
farms for rent; and the opportunjty 
to get a start by working as a hired 
laborer has been reduced.” To close 
the gap in the ladder for those with 
prospects of inheritance, colleges of 
agriculture began to devise special 
terms for father-and-son farm oper- 
ating agreements. 


Backwaters 


The backwaters of agricultural de- 
pression from the 1920’s and of in- 
dustrial depression of the 1930's were 
becoming visible plainly over the 
land. 

In the Upper Mississippi Valley 
which was his citadel, the evidence 
grows ever clearer that the farm la- 
borer is becoming less and less the 
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hired man of American tradition. It 
accumulates in little ways. Early 
marriage, Henry C. Taylor pointed 
out in his Agricultural Economics, 
was an obstacle to the hired man’s 
ascent of the ladder; and intimacy 
with the farmer’s family and work 
side by side with the farmer were 
guarantees of social equality and pro- 
tection against exploitation. 

Symbolic of a shift in these re- 
spects taking place in the Corn Belt 
is this 1937 report in Agricultural 
Digest: “Recent help-wanted ad- 
vertisements for farm hands have in 
many cases stipulated married men, 
with trailer houses. In former years 
Iowa farmers hired unmarried men, 
boarding them in their own homes, 
or employed married helpers, provid- 
ing them with separate houses.” A 
1938 release of the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission stated that in St. 
Claire County, “farm operators have 
in large measure discontinued giving 
foodstuffs and shelter, in addition to 
wages, regarding their workers more 
as employees in other industries. 
This circumstance may contribute to 
another phase of the problem, since 
it tends to result in the use of casual 
and transient labor, especially in sea- 
sons of greatest need.” 

From late colonial and early na- 
tional days, it was common practice 
to engage hired men by the year or 
month. In 1941, reports Iowa State 
College, only about one-sixth of 
Iowa’s farmers employed men by the 
year, each employing but one. An- 
other one-fifth of the farmers em- 
ployed men by the month, but these 
received on the average only four 
months of work. 

Farmers’ wives lend their influence 
to the side of change. “You can 
remember this,” declared an Illinois 
farmer’s wife in 1940, “The women 
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won't do any more cooking for hired 
men. I never have a man in the 
house. For the last 6 weeks [dur. 
ing harvest] they’ve been feeding 
them in the church on big long 
tables, at 40 cents a meal. Other. 
wise they eat in restaurants. Our 
men bring their dinners. Let their 
own wives put up their dinners, 
Farm women aren’t going to be 
tied down. They aren’t going to be 
slaves. Farm women want modern 
homes.” 

She was willing, as part of the 
price of her freedom, to drive farm 
machinery and to have her 12-year- 
old daughter do so. 


Voiceless 


In the Upper Mississippi, and in 
other farm areas where not more 
than one or two men are employed 
by a farmer, the term hired man 
survives in common usage, and 
many outward aspects of the hired 
man relationship remain. 

Change comes piecemeal, irreg- 
ularly, subtly, and unobserved in the 
communities in which it occurs. 
For one thing, as an Illinois news 
paper recently remarked, the hired 
laborer “is a voiceless fellow.” For 
another, the effects of contemporary 
changes on farmers attract much 
more attention than those that affect 
laborers. But the observer can see 
straws in a wind that leaves many of 
the familiar forms of the hired man, 
and the name, but dries out the sub- 
stance. 

Today the need for extraordinary 
measures to provide agricultural 
laborers seems to arise principally 
from areas where the hired man 
never has occupied any substantial 
place. In peace, it has often been 
the same. Sixty years ago the presi- 
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dent of the California State Board 
of Agriculture deplored the low 
status of farm employment in his 
State, and complained that “the so- 
cial advantages of rural life are con- 
stantly declining.” 

“Is there any apology needed,” he 
inquired in his presidential address, 
“if | admonish the farmers of Cali- 
fornia to rely upon and encourage 
their sons to become farm laborers? 
Our forefathers planted here a 
mighty empire of population and 
wealth. They hewed down the for- 
ests and converted the wilderness 





into beautiful farms; they built mag- 
nificent cities with their own hands. 
They founded the greatest civiliza- 
tion that has been reared upon the 
earth without the aid of servile 
labor or the assistance of antago- 
nistic races. They taught their sons 
that labor was honorable.” 

Should we not, following this 
clue, seek to recreate in agricultural 
work a calling with dignity? Per- 
haps in doing so we shall be guided 
to meet not only the standards of 
thoughtful men in peace, but also 
the hard demands of war. 








S ecurtty 


Individual and Social 


By ARTHUR P. CHEW. Overcrowding the land, for the sake 
of individual security, can be illusory and self-defeating, says the 
author. If the social aspect of the whole question of number of 
farmers is kept uppermost, the individuals and the Nation will 


profit. 


FROM the special use we 

make of them one might 

think that terms like so- 

cial security and farm se- 
curity express only the needs of the 
very poor in town and country, of the 
jobless and the landless. Actually, 
of course, they apply to everyone; for 
everybody wants security in one form 
or another and usually in many 
forms in various economic, social, 
and political relationships. Employ- 
ers want it as well as workmen; com- 
mercial as well as noncommercial 
farmers; and people in the profes- 
sions, in commerce, and in the public 
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services. Either we must give the 
terms social security and farm secu- 
rity a wider meaning or invent 
synonyms; for we are going to need 
the terms or their equivalents in ex- 
tensive ways. Victory will find new 
uses for them. 

When peace comes the problem ot 
security will pose anew the old ques. 
tion, “How Many Farmers Do We 
Require?” Analyzed a little, this 
familiar query sheds its simple look, 
and appears as the outer wrapping oi 
many deeper matters, such as the 
balance that should exist between 
agriculture and industry, between 
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farm and nonfarm production, be- 
tween farm and nonfarm income, 
and between commercial and non- 
commercial farming. It masks other 
things. There is the small item, for 
example, of a certain inverse relation- 
ship that often exists between indi- 
vidual security and social security. 
Every man under his own vine and 
fig tree is an age-old dream; but 
chasing it too ardently may leave a 
country without enough factories and 
weapons. Hidden in the deceptive 
query “How Many Farmers Should 
We have?” is the problem of isola- 
tion versus world trade, with its 
bearing on specialization or diversity 
in agriculture and therefore on the 
size of the farm personnel. 


Numbers Quiz 


It would be difficult, in fact, to 
name any farm problem with a big- 
ger content. When we know how 
many farmers we need, we shall 
know more about other important 
national matters. Our answer will 
touch many aspects of security—our 
role, both political and economic, in 
world affairs; our policy with regard 
to unemployment; the composition 
of the farm output; the balance we 
should desire between the use of ma- 
chinery and the use of manpower in 
agriculture; and the extent to which 
agriculture should have a core of self- 
sufficiency in the heart of its commer- 
cialism. Some of these questions 
we may have to tackle piecemeal, 
apart from the basic question how 
many farmers we ought to have. 
Yet we should not neglect the funda- 
mental issue. Even partial light on 
it, sufficient only to reveal the out- 
lines, may save us difficulties, espe- 
cially the sort involved in rural-urban 
controversies over tariffs, price sup- 
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ports, crop adjustments, and land 
policy. Strangely enough, we may 
find it practical to ask not only how 
many people should be in agriculture, 
but why they should be there. 

Everyone agrees that people should 

in agriculture to produce foods 
and fibers; but that is too general, 
Agreement comes harder when we 
particularize. Farm and nonfarm 
disputants have argued for years 
over the question whether agricul. 
ture is a business or a way of life— 
whether, in other words, people 
should be in it to feed the market or 
feed their souls. They have differed 
likewise as to whether the purpose 
of farming is farm or national wel- 
fare; as to whether farmers should 
grow, behind tariff walls, what could 
be more cheaply imported; and as to 
whether people should be in agricul- 
ture in excess of the commer 
cial need. These are forms of the 
broader question why people should 
be in agriculture at all. They de 
mand practical answers. One form 
is sleeping now but will wake 
when peacetime reconstruction be- 
gins. Our country is industrial as 
well as agricultural, and wants an 
export market for factory goods as 
well as farm stuff. Broadly, it can 
export factory goods only if it im 
ports something else, and the impli- 
cations for the farmers’ market and 
consequently for agriculture’s person- 
nel are serious. We don’t specifically 
know why people should be in agri- 
culture, or how their function bears 
upon security. 

But let us stick to our numbers 
quiz, though with small hope of 
getting a numerical answer. How 
many farmers we require, the con- 
crete form of the general question 
why people should farm, is a problem 
in security both individual and social. 
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Individual security may quarrel with 
social security if wrongly sought. 
Let us ask first, therefore, how we 
could give the greatest individual 
security to the largest number of 
farmers if we had not to worry about 
social or collective security. We 
could do it, as Oris Wells pointed out 
in the September 1940 issue of this 
review, by turning the clock back, 
letting farm efficiency decline, and 
establishing possibly 45,000,000 peo- 
ple on small, technically primitive, 
and relatively noncommercial farms. 
This would add some 13,000,000 to 
the present farm population. It 
would be a vine-and-fig tree plan, 
with income sacrificed to  self- 
sufficiency and aloofness from the 
money-system, and with specializa- 
tion rare. 

Moving that way would lessen 
agriculture’s dependence on the rest 
ofthe economy. It would hark back 
toan earlier period, when most farms 
were part-time or subsistence farms, 
agriculture was unspecialized, and 
the growth of our cities had hardly 
begun. Farmers would have to re- 
learn forgotten skills; they would 
have to make clothing, furniture, 
farm tools, and farm buildings as 
well as crops. Money to buy such 
things they simply would not have, or 
not in the amounts to which they 
have become accustomed. They 
would have to pay high for their in- 
creased security. 


Collective Too 


Among the items would be isola- 
tion, loss of efficiency, harder work, 
sacrifice of comfort and convenience, 
and cultural stagnation. Farmers 
would be more dependent on na- 
ture’s whims. Stability on a low 
level they would have; and many 
farmers might consider it not too 
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dearly bought. Low-producing 
farms without mortgages so to speak 
can be attractive in terms of security 
if not in terms of income. 

But security is collective or social 
as well as individual. It requires de- 
fenses. Trying to promote it on a 
purely individual basis, through 
heavy manning of the land, is danger- 
ous and self-defeating. Overcrowded 
farms have small power to feed the 
cities and to sustain industry. They 
have small military value. The 
AAA programs and the 1934 drought 
were factors; but another factor was 
an increase in the number of persens 
engaged in agriculture with no cor- 
responding increase in their land re- 
sources. It is lucky the trend did not 
continue. Overcrowded farms mean 
relatively unproductive farms, small 
surpluses for the market, and military 
weakness. Extreme examples of 
over-ruralization, such as India and 
China, are examples also of appalling 
insecurity. 

This country need not prefer so- 
cial to individual security as drasti- 
cally as Great Britain has done; 
the compulsion is far less urgent. 
But it should ponder the British case. 
After the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
the Hungry Forties, the British gov- 
ernment left agriculture to shift for 
itself. Asa result, the cultivated area 
ceased to expand and the country be- 
came heavily dependent on food im- 
ports. This was tough on British 
farmers and farm workers; they still 
complain. But it had an offset in vast 
industrial development combined 
with world trade and world power, 
which amounted to social security— 
specifically, readiness for the German 
menace. Agrarians deplored the 
giant growth of industry; they de- 
manded more farms, more farm 
people, and high or higher tariffs on 
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farm imports. Had they won, they 
might now be slaves. Conversely 
France, had it been more industrial 


and less peasant-minded, might still 
be free. 


Specialization 


Specialization, rather than diver- 
sity, is what gives farm security to- 
day, because it is a part of what the 
country needs in order to build ships, 
planes, tanks, and guns. Without 
farm specialization, it would be im- 
possible to have industrial specializa- 
tion; not enough farm manpower 
and farm products could be released 
into nonfarm uses. Farmers don’t 
consciously want to build security 
just for themselves. From time to 
time, however, pressure of popula- 
tion on the land makes them take a 
false view of the matter—to think 
of their security in vine-and-fig tree 
terms; in terms merely of defenses 
against internal shocks, of the sort 
that come from market slumps, 
credit squeezes, and fluctuations in 
the business cycle. Outer shocks are 
the chief threat nowadays. Against 
these the true defense is farm efh- 
ciency based largely on specializa- 
tion, with moderate farm manning, 
and with farms in good adjustment 
to the whole economy, so that the 
country may be strong both in trade 
and in war. 

Keeping the social security that 
fighting power gives may take some 
toll of individual security. It may 
oblige us to favor commercial over 
noncommercial agriculture, and to 
find other means than subsistence 
farming for dealing with unemploy- 
ment. Commercial farming is inse- 
cure; it takes chances with crops, 
credit, markets, and prices. It has to 
be up front in technology, labor- 
saving, timely crop shifting, insect 
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and pest control, and soil conserva. 
tion. It cannot sit under vines and 
fig trees or support a heavy excess 
population. Lessening the inefficient 
use of manpower and resources, and 
making agriculture more commer. 
cial, puts social security ahead of in. 
dividual security. In terms of in- 
dividual security it costs something; 
but it pays dividends in national 
strength, through which the draw. 
backs can be handled. 


Starting Point 


Asking how many families could 
be supported comfortably in agricul- 
ture, each under its own vine and fig 
tree, is not where to begin. Prefer. 
ably, the starting point is the other 
end—how many farm families and 
farms are necessary, with reasonably 
efficient organization and equipment, 
to provide what the country needs 
for civilian consumption, for export, 
and for maintenance of our de- 
fenses? Our problem is not to de- 
cide exactly where to draw the line, 
but in which direction it should 
trend. 

Our goal for security should be the 
minimum farm manning that is com- 
patible with sustained farm produc- 
tion and with the lack of other 
means for dealing with potential un- 
employment. We need the highest 
attainable degree of farm commer- 
cialization, along with the least neces- 
sary use of the land as a refuge for 
unemployment, partial employment, 
and inefficient employment. True 
security, both in town and country, 
demands broad alternatives hereafter 
to noncommercial or subsistence 
farming, through the creation of 
peacetime substitutes for war work. 
Keeping people on the farms, with no 
real job there for them, is as wrong 
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in peace as in war, and as surely, 
though less quickly, weakening and 
wasteful. It is the way from, not 
toward, security. Peace hath its 
battles no less than war and the way 
to lose them is to use the land as a 
disguise for unemployment, and as 
an alternative to a determined search 
for better ways of allocating man- 
power and resources. 

In the years between the wars we 
shored up individual security at the 
expense of social security. It would 
seem now that much of the money 
we spent on unemployment relief 
could have been better employed in 
building up the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Thus expended it 
would have relieved poverty in town 
and country and strengthened our 
defenses. It might have prevented 
much decommercialization of agri- 
culture, since it would have broad- 
ened the market and supported 
prices. It might even have discour- 
aged the dictators. In the years 
ahead we may face the same alterna- 
tive in the form of new temptations 
to shirk taxes, go isolationist in our 
trade, tolerate depression, shove un- 
employment into the open country, 
and let our weapons rust. This 
promotes farming without a social 
meaning; ultimately it can provide 
neither individual nor social security. 


Employment the Key 


Our problem is to win security, 
beth individual and social, through 
payments for employment rather 
than for unemployment; in other 
words, to win it through production. 
Every able person who receives a 
payment should normally receive it 
for a product. This requires bal- 
anced employments, so that products 
may be exchanged. Overmanning in 
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Incubator 


America is the incubator of 
democratic principles. 


—Mnme. CHIANG KalI-sHEK 





any line, with waste and inefficiency 
in it, throws the balance out, and in- 
duces waste and inefficiency in other 
lines. Producing too much wheat or 
cotton, for example, creates relief 
problems in the Wheat or Cotton 
Belt, and forces other sections to send 
relief funds there rather than salable 
commodities. Creating numerous 
noncommercial farms reduces the 
power of agriculture to support the 
cities and curtails or wipes out the 
payment for farm effort. Social 
security comes from paid work—not 
made work. 

Working out the forms is a task 
for farmers and nonfarmers together. 
Deciding how many farmers we 
should have, so that both country and 
town may be as secure as possible, re- 
quires a very high degree of rural- 
urban cooperation, especially in 
dealing with foreign trade and un- 
employment. Our need to export 
both farm and factory products, with 
the difficulty it involves on the import 
side, has explosive possibilities, with 
a tremendous bearing on how many 
farmers we should have. Equally 
necessary will be rural-urban coopera. 
tion in employment policy. Factory 
work maintained in altered forms at 
wartime levels will prevent farm 
overcrowding whereas factory-work 
reduced will cause it. Every group 
that takes a hand should keep social 
security in mind; otherwise attempts 
to build individual security will have 
no bony framework and will collapse. 


THE SOUTH— 


Now and Later 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON. An educator in the South looks 
at present conditions, studies the omens, and suggests bricks for 


future building. 


HUGE war industries 
have been erected in the 
South. Great camps and 
training centers have there 
concentrated tens of thousands of 
men from all over the country. Race 
relationships, now highlighted by 
the problems of a global war and a 
global peace, are there epitomized. 
All of these truths call for fresh 
evaluations of the conditions and 
potentialities of the Southland. 

In its competition with other 
regions, the South has had several 
well-known handicaps. It has been 
basically an agricultural region com- 
peting with the more flexible and 
dynamic industrial and urban North. 
Until recent years its cotton was sold 
in an open world market, without the 
protection of tariffs and restrictions 
that have supported various indus- 
tries. The world price of cotton has 
not been set in Mississippi or in New 
Orleans, but in Liverpool. Once the 
South had a world monopoly; now 
there are 50 or more cotton-growing 
countries. We taught the world how 
to cultivate cotton and now, with or 
without war, there is no such de- 
mand for it as formerly. 

Three generations ago, in 1880, 
about half of the working people in 
the United States were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. In 1940 less 
than one-fifth of the workers were 
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thus engaged. Since 1910 the num- 
ber of workers engaged in agricul- 
ture, as well as the proportion of all 
workers, has been declining, owing 
to the rapid introduction of improved 
machinery and methods. This proc- 
ess, together with the depression, 
made it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to assist agriculture as never 
before. 

The strongest claim of the agricul- 
tural South for national support is 
that it alone produces the one pre- 
cious product no longer importable 
from Europe—population, for the 
South not only reproduces itself but 
gives its surplus, through migration, 
to the rest of the country. The 
Southern States have about a fourth 
of the Nation’s population but they 
produce about a third of the children, 
and nearly half of the total natural 
increase. At the same time, the 
Southern States constitute the poor- 
est region, with lowest incomes, and 
lowest per capita wealth. The great- 
est rates of increase are in the poorest 
land areas. This population malad- 
justment places an uneven burden of 
support upon the South. Active and 
productive ages are drained off. 
Just before the depression, Southern 
youth were migrating from the farms 
at the rate of 200,000 a year. In an 
area that is basically agricultural the 
part of the movement which was to 
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cities of the South could be sustained 
only through an increase in indus- 
tries. 

A second handicap is conserva- 
tism—a conservatism about its social 
philosophies and measures and its 
economics and a conservatism about 
forgetting the past and looking to- 
ward the future. The vast capital 
and property losses of 75 years ago 
were tragic, but only a few of the 
younger spirits are today willing to 
leave this out of the reckoning on the 
immediate next steps. But Den- 
mark has had to shift its economic 
base almost completely at least three 
times in the same period. Den- 
mark’s ability to readjust its economic 
life and develop into one of the 
world’s finest rural civilizations was 
due mainly to its folk schools and its 
virtual abolition of peasantry under 
a feudal organization. Germany re- 
covered from a violent collapse of its 
economic and political structure 
within less than a generation to be- 
come the brazen terror of Europe. 


Portents 


Promising indications for the 
South’s future are found in the fol- 
lowing trends: (1) Increased indus- 
trial development for the absorption 
of the surplus population, (2) in- 
creased diversified agriculture, (3) 
birth control, (4) rehabilitation of 
farm families through loans and 
guidance, and (5) population redis- 
tribution. 

War has accelerated some of these 
trends. There is considerable ques- 
tion as to what the best-balanced 
population is. It is not yet certain 
whether the maladjustment in the 
South is too many people or inade- 
quate development of resources. 
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The region was already diligently 
drawing more industries within its 
borders and the war has brought far 
more. The South is the next logical 
new area for development. War in- 
dustries roaring in the South are both 
demanding and forging more skills. 
They will leave a valuable deposit. 
As vital as cotton once was to the 
South, chemistry promises to be. 
War exigencies are creating new 
products for the world and agricul- 
ture will be their base. 

But the desperate need for indus- 
tries has not infrequently led to ex- 
cesses which in the end can do labor 
more harm than good. One student 
of the problem refers to these incom- 
ing manufacturers as the new carpet- 
baggers who take advantage of the 
South’s population predicament and 
its cheap and docile labor. Econo- 
mists, concerned about replenishing 
the mass purchasing power, observe 
the tendency of these ventures to 
keep wage standards low throughout 
the South. At least 20 towns in Ten- 
nessee brought in industries by offer- 
ing the inducement of low taxes and, 
in some cases, deductions of 5 to 6 
percent weekly from the future 
wages of labor; 10 or 12 Mississippi 
towns have done likewise. 

Before the war the prospect for 
employment was the subject of in- 
tense study. The most hopeful indi- 
cations were found in the anticipated 
enhanced demand for nonfood prod- 
ucts of the farm to be used in indus- 
try. Cornstalks, straw, and other 
fibrous materials can be made into 
paper and allied products. Pine for 
the paper industry is the most notable 
of the nonfood products, and the 
South is already growing 200,000,000 
cords of pine, annually, to be used for 
both paper and cellulose. 
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On the basis of predepression 
trends, it is not likely that more men 
can be absorbed into mining or man- 
ufacturing. There is little chance of 
further peacetime absorption in util- 
ities and transportation. 


Correctives 


But the inevitability of new indus- 
tries had suggested, in those years, 
the desirability of more training cen- 
ters, perhaps Government sponsored, 
to give instruction for the semiskilled 
and unskilled. Possibly the war cen- 
ters are taking care of that. 

A second corrective, the develop- 
ment of diversified farming, is indi- 
cated in the need for more actual food 
products in the South. Milk has 
been in deplorable deficiency. With 
a spread of diversified family farm- 
ing, the South is learning to produce 
the smaller staples. Then, the South 
is learning to supply other crops to 
the country at large. Georgia is a 
successful peach-growing State, but 
only fairly recently have the country’s 
peaches come notably from Georgia; 
pecans, native to and growing wild in 
the South, are now frequently culti- 
vated and have become an important 
agricultural product. 

Birth control as a measure of popu- 
lation regulation is possible and is 
slowly gaining popular support. It 
is observed to be having effect in the 
cities. The differential birth rate by 
occupation and education suggests a 
field for it, but the fact remains that 
the greatest birth rates are still in 
the occupational and educational 
brackets that are the most crowded 
and that are the lowest. 

Rehabilitation by the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration through loans 
and guidance has had pronounced 
success in dealing with some half- 
million or more of the marginal 
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farm workers. But in a study of Six 
Rural Problem Areas, by the FERA, 
about 31 percent of the white and 17 
percent of the Negro families were 
classified as unlikely prospects for re- 
habilitation, and 20 percent of the 
white and 39 percent of the Negro 
families were considered incapable 
of becoming self-supporting. 

The damaged psychology of such 
people and the wrecked outlook and 
aspirations of youth have profound 
effects upon the culture of the area. 
This means increasing the burden of 
support for the area, and registers 
further in shortened productive ages, 
and in the costs of crime and of police 
protection. 


Villages 


General population redistribution 
may find its best vehicle in the vil- 
lages which may prove to be the best 
means of preserving a balance be- 
tween population and resources. 
Continuing migration to the cities 
might lead to serious social and eco- 
nomic consequences and the back-to- 
the-farm movement might mean 
uneconomic use of rural labor and 
even lower living levels for farm 
families who are already below the 
margins of comfort. 

Suburban development and the de- 
centralization of industry will bring 
definite advantages. Family life in 
villages is more satisfactory as in- 
dicated in the population balance, the 
cost of living is usually less than in 
cities, schools and other institutions 
are better than in the open country. 
Older people and the aged are better 
provided for. Villages can check the 
flow of billions of dollars annually 
from the country to the cities. Part- 
time farming can develop more 
rapidly. These are promising means 
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for restoring the age structure of the 
population and of checking the pres- 
ent unwholesome and threatening 
imbalance. 


T. V. A. 


Spectacular demonstration of nat- 
ural and human conservation is im- 
bedded in the ambitious program of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Here the power resources of the 
South’s abundant water supply are 
converted to social use, land is care- 
fully classified, submarginal and for- 
est lands are taken under the Govern- 
ment and converted to watershed 
protection and to recreation, and 
populations on marginal acres that 
cannot yield a satisfactory support 
are resettled. The program contem- 
plates decentralizing industry and 
creating new industrial centers to in- 
crease the marginal incomes of the 
people and to control exploitation of 
both land and people. 

We may take satisfaction, along 
with our apprehension, in the fact 
that during 1937, and before this war, 
29 percent of the $477,000,000 that 
went into establishing new industrial 
plants was used in the South. Be- 
fore, the South had only 13 percent 
of the capital invested in industrial 
plants in the United States. 

There are more than 300 varieties 
of minerals in the South, from oil to 
coal, from actinolite to bogumite. 
They should be both used and de- 
veloped by the region for its own 
benefit and for the world. Only 
through such reversal of the currents 
of capital can the human resources 
be adequately and fully conserved. 

It is not enough that a few of the 
region’s advanced thinkers and social 
planners should visualize improve- 
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ments. To be really effective, the cry 
for something better must be a part 
of the consciousness of the common 


people. 
Suffrage 


One of the most valuable educa- 
tional devices is the ballot. In a 
democratic society programs develop 
out of constructive discussion. There 
can be no intelligent use of the ballot 
without acquaintance with public 
issues and personalities and this is 
an enlightened form of education. 
In the present South there is limited 
political expression and thus limited 
educational value from such experi- 
ence. Nine of the Southern States 
restrict the right of suffrage through 
the poll tax, property qualifications, 
or direct racial discrimination in 
registration. In the 1938 elections 
the percentages of persons voting of 
the population of voting age were: 
20.4 in Alabama; 18.5 in Arkansas; 
37-8 in Florida; 19.6 in Georgia; 
16.2 in Mississippi; 14.1 in South 
Carolina; 26.2 in Texas; and 25.7 in 
Virginia. These States can be com- 
pared with West Virginia, without 
the poll tax, in which 92.1 percent of 
the adult population voted. 

It is possible that with larger 
representation of the people most 
seriously affected by the present 
economy there would be a larger and 
more earnest support of the types of 
constructive social legislation from 
which the newly recognized citizens 
could expect both benefits and pro- 
tection. 


Organization 
Regions and entire nations, here 
and there, have abandoned the profit- 


less struggle of separate individuals 
against mass power. They are strik- 
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ing demonstrations. Cooperative 
production, marketing, and purchas- 
ing for consumption constitute the 
poor man’s most effective economic 
weapon and can be a powerful form 
of educational experience. There is 
no sound basis for life for the small 
producer against the weight of in- 
creased and costly mechanization in 
agriculture except through this more 
equal basis of competition. The 
Farm Security Administration has 
demonstrated in the South that, in 
many instances, simple educational 
measures and intelligent cooperation 
can double the net worth of small 
farms within 3 years. 

The rejection of labor organiza- 
tion in the South has been related to 
the economic lag and to economic 
insecurity in general. So strong has 
been the force of habit and tradition 
that the very workers who have most 
needed the organized support of their 
fellow workers have been the most 
reluctant to organize. Unionism is a 
useful educational device as well as 
an economic aid, although, as more 
than once demonstrated, it can be 
abused. Labor organizations that ex- 
ploit their own members and pit 
their collective power against individ- 
uals and against weaker industries, 
are merely perpetuating familiar 
evils. Gains of labor in the region 
have been in some measure offset by 
the continuance of the racial exclu- 
sion policy, which is ultimately as 
destructive to the ends of labor as it 
is to the profits of industry. 


Education 


Bare beginnings of folk education 
in the South are observable in the 
vigorous attempts to wipe out “‘illiter- 
acy.” But this effort is still only a 
symbol. An effective folk education 
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can help to bridge the fatal gap be. 
tween the low level of schooling in 
adults on the one hand and the neces. 
sities of enlightened citizenship on 
the other. 

One of the most dangerous myths 
of the past has held that limiting the 
education of Negroes, and paying 
them low wages, kept them useful. 
There are few jobs in any advanced 
society that can be done as well by 
ignorant as by intelligent persons, 
The Army is discovering that dumb 
obedience and unawakened response 
to discipline cannot make either good 
soldiers or good workers in the emer. 
gencies that an army faces. The 
Army is selecting intelligent and 
schooled men and is leaving the less 
useful illiterates with the communi- 
ties originally responsible for them. 
Like our modern agricultural and 


industrial society, the Army is a’ 


mechanized and complex organ- 
ization 


Readjustments 


A State or region that genuinely 
wants to lift the educational and cul- 
tural level of its people will follow 
just the opposite of the present prac- 
tice. Instead of limiting the school 
facilities of the backward elements, 
it will, proportionately, provide more 
for them than for those in better 
circumstances, for the simple reason 
that they require more to overcome 
their backwardness. To accomplish 
any degree of such readjustment, 
some type of equalization will have 
to be devised to reduce the present 
disparities between well-to-do and 
poor regions and bet..een white and 
Negro populations. Louisiana is 
now engaged in taking stock of its 
human resources as measured by, and 
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amenable to, help from the public 
educational institutions. Its recently 
created Educational Study Commis- 
sion has presented significant find- 
ings, which can become the basis for 
widespread economic and cultural 
development through the local re- 
sources of the State itself. 

Consumer education is a question 
not only of economics but of health 
and general well-being. This type of 
adult education is just being recog- 
nized by the country as a whole. 
One example is the present concern 
about nutrition, diet, and health. 
For it has been revealed that even 
where adequate funds are at hand 
ignorance can take a serious toll, of 
both health and economic resources. 


Social Legislation 


The South generally seems lax 
with respect to programs of social 
legislation designed to improve the 


security of the workers and the peo- 
ple generally. Farm tenancy has 
been neglected. Archaic legislation 
has helped to hold in a permanently 
backward status the vast working 
population in cotton production. 
Texas, Arkansas, and North Caro- 
lina have made some advances in the 
revision of these archaic laws. Child 
protection, whether in courts or in- 
stitutions or industry, lags far behind 
the record in other parts of the coun- 
try. The labor laws of the States 
still permit exploitation. 

There is no escaping the truth that 
the greatest obstacle to the very de- 
sire for change is the fear of disturb- 
ing the present relationship of the 
races in the area. Yet, unless the 
status of the Negro is improved, there 
can be no great advance in the direc- 
tion and spirit of the world ferment 
for a democratic society. This is no 
longer a matter of mere justice for 
the underdog; it is a requirement of 
self-interest and self-preservation. 








People ’s Peace 


If we really believe that we are fighting for a people’s peace, 
all the rest becomes easy. Production, yes—it will be easy to 
get production without either strikes or sabotage; production 
with the whole-hearted cooperation between willing arms and 


keen brains. 





—Henry A. WALLACE 
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WHAT PRICE RURAL 





EDUCATION? 


By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL. What became of twenty-one 
promising rural high-school boys, as told by their teacher and 
coach who has kept in touch with them. What it might mean 


to America. 


ANYONE can guess that 
the cost of the migration of 
rural youth is great, but 
we have few measures. 
Rather by accident than design, I 
have collected actual facts and figures 
as to what has become of some of the 
young men in one rural community. 
Undoubtedly this story for one rural 
community could be duplicated in 
many another. This was not a scien- 
tifically developed investigation, so 
there are uncontrolled factors and a 
few hazy points, but the facts raise 
some provocative questions. 

In the spring of 1933 as I was no 
longer to teach in the Decatur Com- 
munity High School at Oberlin, 
Kans., 21 young men who had been 





on athletic or debate teams I had 
coached, organized an _ informal 
group to keep in touch with each 
other and with me in the years to 
follow. The enrollment of the school 
was about 300 in a town of about 
1,600 people. These 21 young men 
were graduates of the high-school 
classes of 1931 to 1936. What has 
happened to them up to September 
1942, or to the time they went into 
some branch of the armed services, 
has significance to those who are in- 
terested in rural life and rural educa- 
tion. 

Certain salient facts about these 
boys should be known. In the fol- 
lowing list those now in the armed 
forces are marked by a star. 


The Boys 


1. Albert, son of a farm-owner. An honor student, and 
a graduate of Kansas University Medical College. Now 


beginning interne work. 


*2. Eldon, younger brother of Albert. An able student. 


Now a graduate of Kansas University. 


Prepared for 


teaching public-school music or for band directing. 


*3. Arnold, son of a dairy-farm owner. 


An average 


student. Following high-school graduation went to Boise 
and worked in a garage for several years. Then became 


assistant manager of an auto-accessories store in Los 
Angeles. 
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*4. Otis, a very able student. Son of a minister. A 
graduate of Indiana University, and band director in 
the Culver (Indiana) High School. 

5. Charles, son of a farm-owner who moved to town 
about the time Charles entered high school. A very able 
student. Graduated as a nurse from the McLean Psychia- 
tric Hospital at Boston. Now in charge of nursing serv- 
ices in the Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
in the medical school of New York University. 

6. James, son of a farm-owner. A good student. Had 
two years of architectural engineering at Kansas State 
College; then left and worked at three jobs in Denver. 
Now a tool designer in a California aircraft factory. 

7. Jack, son of a tenant-farmer. A very able student. 
Graduate of Kansas Wesleyan. Vitally interested in social 
problems, he is now in an executive position in the 
American Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia. 

8. Harry, younger brother of Jack, an able student. 
Graduate of Fresno State College, Calif. Has specialized 
in religious education. Now pastor of a church in Pitts- 
burg, Calif., and a graduate student in the Pacific School 
of Religion at Berkeley. 

*9. Herbert, son of a farm-owner. An average student, 
graduate of Ottawa (Kansas) University. Abandoning 
plan to teach, he took work in an oil-refining company. 
Later went to Santa Monica, Calif., to work for a con- 
struction company. 

*1o. Boyd, son of a photographer. A very able student. 
Graduate of the University of Kansas Medical School. 
Now stationed at San Diego in Naval Medical Corps. 

11. Leo, son of a farm owner. A below-average stu- 
dent. Started in the chiropractic school, but left at the 
end of a year to run a filling station in Kansas City. 
Now working in Los Angeles in an aircraft factory. 

*12 Carl, son of a tenant farmer. An average stu- 
dent. Did traveling sales work for several years. In 
1940 joined the Army Air Corps. 

13 Sydney, son of a tenant farmer. Good student. 
Graduate of Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Now a 
department supervisor in a branch of a large mail order 
house, at Muskogee, Okla. 

*14. Asa, son of a farm owner. Able student. Grad- 
uate of Kansas State Teachers College, Hays, Kans. 
Officer in a building and loan association in Topeka, and 
partner in an allied real estate company. Strong com- 
munity leader. 





worked actively with his father. 


from his home. 


ties at Washington, D. C. 


States Army Engineers. 





Certain significant facts are to be 
noted. Eighteen were farm youths, 
and three came from the small city 
of Oberlin. Of the entire group, only 
one has stayed in his home commu- 
nity, and he is the only one remaining 
on the farm. Of the 18 farm boys, 
7 were the sons of tenant-farmers and 
11 the sons of farm owners. Rating 
their capabilities as students, only 1 
would be below average, 5 were aver- 
age, and 15 were above-average stu- 
dents, several of them notably above. 
These boys were distinctly among the 
leaders of the young people of the 
school and community. Although 
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*15. Denzil, son of a tenant-farmer. An average stu- boy 
dent. No college work. Four years service in the Navy. sch 
Now working in aircraft factory at San Diego. thei 

16. William, son of a land-owning farmer. Very able ( 
student. Taught in rural and city schools of Decatur rm 
County for 5 years. Graduated from Kansas State Teach- pas 
ers College at Hays, Kans. Now working on a doctorate 
in psychology at the University of Chicago; associated - 
with Dr. L. L. Thurstone in psychological research. be 

*17. Frank, younger brother of William. A very good = 
student. Returned to the farm where he has since ra 

t! 

*18. Ira, son of a tenant farmer. Very good student. wit 
Graduate of Kansas State College. Has taught 4 years ten 
in the junior high school at Colby, Kans., about 60 miles - 

scn 

*19. Donald, son of a tenant farmer and rural minister, I 
A good student. Graduate of Phillips University, Enid, wh 
Okla., majoring in public-school music. Was a flying else 
instructor in the Air Corps and was killed early in 1942. to | 

20. Joseph, son of the high-school vocational agriculture Bui 
teacher. Very able student. Graduate of electrical engi- tio! 
neering course, Kansas State College. Now a research poy 
assistant and instructor in the Massachusetts Institute of is ¢ 
Technology. Temporarily a consultant in defense activi- ing 

pot 

21. Virgil, son of a farm owner. A good student. the 
Graduate of the College of Agriculture, Kansas State Col- 
lege. For a time on the staff of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and then in agricultural engineering re- 
search work, University of Illinois. Later with United 

ser 

this group was undoubtedly above Hs 
the average in ability and leadership, oa 
the individuals were not intention- 
ally selected. The selective factor re 
was their lively intellectual interests ~ 
and leadership activities which at 
brought them naturally together. rar 
This community has supported an é 
educational program which, in effect, of 





has sent on their way the best of their 
potential leaders. This has been 
costly to the community in terms of 
finance, and probably in terms of 
social progress, for certainly the peo- 
ple of the county went to a heavy 
expense in providing 17 of these 
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boys—and others like them—with 
schooling which they never used in 
their own community. 

Of course, most of this expense was 
for salaries and school supplies, so 
much of the money stayed within the 
community. But this money could 
be spent only once by those who 
made it, so the spending entailed 
some drain on taxpayers and parents. 
It may be guessed that many did 
without such things as medical at- 
tention, farm improvements, and 
better home equipment to provide 
schooling for their children. 

It might be thought that others 
whose education had been provided 
elsewhere came into the community 
to take the places of those who left. 
But this county lost in total popula- 
tion from 1930 to 1940. By 1942 the 
population had declined to 6,724. It 
is doubtful whether the people mov- 
ing into the county had either the 
potentialities or the education of 
those who left. 


Mitigations 


Several qualifications to these ob- 
servations need to be made for this 
particular community. (1) Several 
capable young men remained in the 
community. (2) Able high-school 
performance does not necessarily in- 
dicate able rural leadership 20 years 
later, though I could not now suggest 
a better index. (3) Decatur County 
is in the more seriously eroded part 
of the dust bowl of 1934-36. Some 
of its land would undoubtedly be 
classified as marginal and submar- 
ginal. In this county probably a 
population loss was a benefit; at least, 
if the mean size of farms increased, it 
should eventually bring a better liv- 
ing for those who remained. 
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How many of these boys migrated 
to cities probably better able to sup- 
port education? To States that prob- 
ably have a smaller child-adult ratio 
than the one they left? They have 
been claimed by Boston, New York, 
Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
San Diego, Oklahoma City, Chicago, 
and Berkeley. 

While one of the boys went to one 
State, Oklahoma, with tax resources 
less than Kansas, according to Ash- 
by’s Efforts of the States to Support 
Education, issued by The National 
Education Association in 1936, in 
which the States were ranked ac- 
cording to their ability to support 
education, 12 of the boys went to 
six States with greater tax resources 
than Kansas. Two still work in 
Kansas, and eight have not estab- 
lished permanent residences. 

Nor is the financial drain on the 
community finished. All of the boys 
have yet to come into their legal in- 
heritances. When this happens, 
there will be other financial pay- 
ments by this community to other 
communities. For example, Albert 
and Eldon are the only children of a 
father who owns a half-section of 
land. Upon his death, if these hold- 
ings are still intact, the farm will ap- 
parently be owned by absentee land- 
lords. Then a tribute, in the form 
of rent, will leave the county an- 
nually. Or if the heirs sell the farm, 
payment must be made to them from 
the earnings of the farm. This is 
another way of making the rural 
communities the financial debtors of 
the populous centers. 

But the drain in terms of detri- 
ment to the social and long-time 
well-being of the rural community, 
which cannot be demonstrated quan- 
titatively, but which has obvious im- 
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plications, is the one that concerns us 
most acutely. 

All this points straight to the im- 
portance of providing a means for 
equalizing educational expenditures. 
When trying to give good schooling 
to their young people rural communi- 
ties must not constantly be put to 
greater disadvantages as a result of 
these very efforts. As the urban 
communities are not reproducing 
themselves, a constant stream of 
youth will pour into the cities. 
Movement and mobility are charac- 
teristic of our national life. The 
movement is not to be halted. But 
some equalization of expenditures 
should be devised so that rural com- 
munities will not be taxed for educa- 
tional services they extend to urban 
communities. Don’t we need some- 
thing like a definite policy or pro- 
gram? We have talked about it a 
lot. Isn’t it time to get busy? 

A more complex problem is to de- 
vise some method of regulating the 
flow of inherited wealth from rural 
communities. This problem is ac- 
centuated by the differential birth 
rate. For years to come, perhaps 
always, young people will leave the 
farms and go to the towns and cities. 
Isn’t the correct adjustment a matter 
for public policy? 

Pointed up also is the need for 
more attractive and inviting rural 
communities. Both opportunities 
and surroundings need overhauling. 
Educational emphasis on rural life 
and better farms and farm homes, 
where it does exist, is all to the good. 
Vocational agriculture departments 
and 4-H clubs in many schools 
should definitely interest some of the 
capable youth in farm activities, and 
encourage them to live on the farms 
and to grow rapidly into positions of 
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local leadership. But the roots of 
the problem will never be reached 
by 4-H clubs or vocational agricul. 
ture courses alone. Why did the 
vocational agriculture department of 
the Decatur High School attract only 
4 of the 21 boys although 18 were 
farm boys? 

Does the consolidation of schools 
sometimes work against the building 
of a strong rural culture? Usually 
the children are brought into the 
nearest urban communities. Here 
the schools and their programs are 
likely to be dominated by a school 
board, or a school administration, 
which is chiefly urban in viewpoint. 
We need, for the country, a form of 
rural education that is suited to the 
best life of the people in the rural 
community—not an education set up 
in terms of an urban society. 


Concern 


I am an educator, not a rural sociol- 
ogist, but to me it seems obvious that 
we must study the needs and the re- 
lationships of rural and urban com- 
munities in terms of the desirable 
population and economic balance of 
our national economy. None should 
deprecate the fact that young people 
go to the cities if they gain by it, 
nor the abandonment of submarginal 
land. But all should feel concer 
over conditions that may threaten to 
reduce our agricultural people to 
peasantry and that add to the good 
acres that are abandoned. We must 
assist rural communities through 
adequate economic organization to 
maintain a strong agrarian economy 
so that farm people can live in a way 
that is comparable to the way other 
groups in the population live, even 
though it is their own way. 
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Soil Conservation in Wartime 


AND AFTER VICTORY 


By J.C. DYKES. Conservation measures not only increase our 
yields to meet war goals but can prepare for victory and recon- 
struction. Some measures don’t need to take more labor, either. 


ACTUAL work of conser- 

vation can be adjusted to 

war—it can be streamlined, 

so to speak, to meet the 
needs of a Nation suddenly plunged 
into production for war. The soil 
and water conservation movement is 
not a thing that can flourish only in 
peace. It is a hardy growth—not 
tender. War is incompatible with 
conservation, but conservation pro- 
vides a way of meeting wartime 
needs. 

The wide scope and the many 
phases of soil and water conservation 
work give it a flexibility and a 
strength that will stand the people 
of America and the United Nations 
in good stead in the next few years. 

Some people believe that conserva- 
tion tends to restrict production and 
reduce yields. This belief, which 
seems to be self-perpetuating, prob- 
ably arose from the fact that any 
thorough conservation program must 
necessarily include provision for re- 
tiring from cultivation the land that 
is not suitable for that use. People 
may have reasoned, very simply: 
“Less land in production—less pro- 
duction.” But there is such a thing 
as reducing a proposition to such 
simple terms that it no longer is 
true. 

Nothing in fact is farther from the 
truth, in this case. Conservation 
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methods actually increase yields. 
However, the grave misconception 
that conservation reduces yields may 
not be entirely due to lack of public 
understanding. In the early days of 
the modern conservation movement 
there was no great need for in- 
creasing farm production generally. 
There was only a normal demand 
and there were sizable surpluses in 
a great many crops. 

Conservationists at that time, 
therefore, were not primarily con- 
cerned with production—their im- 
perative concern was to stop the ogres 
of land exhaustion and soil erosion. 
This meant putting control measures 
into effect on some land and taking 
other land entirely out of crop pro- 
duction to put it to such other use 
as grass or trees. A great many peo- 
ple thought that land in trees was 
unproductive land. There may be 
a few who still think so, but they’re 
learning fast. 

So far as control measures were 
concerned, most people thought they 
were bound to cut down yields. If 
you put strips of grass or a low-grow- 
ing legume across your wheat field, 
for example, you’d have just that 
much less acreage in your regular 
crop, they reasoned. It looked like 
an extremely elementary problem in 
subtraction. But they overlooked 
several compensating factors. 





Even the scientists and technicians 
in the conservation work didn’t know 
definitely about the compensating 
factors. They suspected their exist- 
ence, but a good scientist is not going 
to announce publicly that black is 
black, until he has found that it is by 
a series of tests and research experi- 
ments or has ample data to prove it. 
Until the scientists and technicians 
knew they were right, they declined 
to say that conservation techniques 
would increase crop yields at the 
same time they were protecting and 
building up our soil and _ soil- 
moisture resources. 

But now they know. Experiments 
with many kinds of crops through- 
out the country have proved conclu- 
sively that conservation farming 
methods do increase yields—per 
acre and per farm. That is import- 
ant at any time, of course, but it is 
doubly important now. 

We know now that food is a vital 
component of the material of war—as 
fundamental as guns, ships, planes, 
tanks, ammunition. Food is needed 
for the Army, the Navy, for the civil 
population who are working harder 
under greater strain than ever before, 
for our Allies among the United 
Nations to augment what they can 
produce at home, and for the terri- 
tories that come under our protec- 
tion. Finally, we need to build up 
a reserve of food for use after vic- 
tory—it will help vitally in the re- 
habilitation of some of the countries 
the Axis nations have conquered and 
overrun. 

Winning this war is the uppermost 
thought in the life of every man, 
woman, and child in the United Na- 
tions. We can do no less than our 
utmost to achieve this. For our 


fighting forces, this means winning 
battles; for our workers, it means 
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producing more technical war mate. 
rial; for our farmers it means pro. 
ducing more food and fibers. 


Brings Increase 


The basic thing for every farmer 
to remember—and apply on his own 
farm—is that conservation farming 
is not only the best way to achieve 
the necessary production increases~ 
it is the only sound way to dao it. 
Farmers all over the country have 
found that conservation methods not 
only can but do increase yields of 
many kinds of crops, per acre and 
per farm. 

Take that staple article of diet, the 
potato. In a commercial potato 
growing section in New York State, 
the yields ranged from 10 bushels to 
44 bushels more per acre for potatoes 
grown on the contour than potatoes 
grown in fields in which the rows 
ran up and down the slope. 

Planting on the contour isn’t the 
only conservation measure that will 
increase yields. A vineyard on a 
farm near Hector, N. Y., after it had 
been mulched with approximately 12 
tons of straw to the acre, produced 
8,100 pounds of grapes to the acre, 
compared with a yield of 6,000 
pounds per acre before mulch was 
used, 

Bigger yields of other food crops, 
such as sweet corn and tomatoes, 
have been recorded as a result of con- 
servation farming methods, and 
other crops respond similarly. 








Corn is one of these. On the basis 
of several hundred field observations 
supported by experimental data, it is 
estimated that if the practice of con- 
touring could be applied to one-third 
of the corn acreage in the Corn Belt, 
our corn production would be in- 
creased by nearly 100 million bushels. 
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Two examples from Iowa are sig- 
nificant. At Clarinda, as far back as 
1933, corn planted on the contour 
yielded 56 bushels to the acre whereas 
an adjacent field planted in straight 
rows up and down hill yielded only 
33 bushels per acre. Over a 6-year 
period which included 3 dry years, 
the average yield from a contoured 
field was 30 bushels per acre com- 

d with 18 bushels on a noncon- 
toured field. Both fields during the 
dry years suffered injury from grass- 
hoppers and chinch bugs. The rea- 
son for the better yields on the 
contoured land is simply that the 
contouring held 13 inches more rain- 
fall during the 6 years than did the 
noncontoured fields. This meant an 
average saving of more than 2 inches 
of rainfall each year, and indicates 
that each inch of water saved added 
5% bushels of corn to the crop on 
every acre. 

Proper use and management of 
land is another basic conservation 
measure. In the cattle industry, cor- 
rect stocking and management of 
grazing land is of prime importance. 
It is so important that one cattle 
outfit in New Mexico through proper 
management of its grazing lands— 
which included not grazing more 
head of cattle than a given area could 
accommodate—increased its forage 
production by 20 percent. And that 
isn’t all: During the last 4 years that 
outfit has produced a g1-percent calf 
crop with an average weight of 445 
pounds per critter. This compares 
more than favorably with the pre- 
vious 4 years when the calf crop was 
66 percent and the average weight 
341 pounds. 

There are other crops. Dairy 
products, for example. Some Wis- 
consin farmers, as part of their soil 
conservation work, took some of 
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their acreage out of corn and put it 
in high-quality legume hay and pas- 
ture. They were able to feed less 
grain, and on the improved pasture 
and hay their dairy herds raised their 
butterfat production to 240 pounds 
per cow, nearly 40 pounds more than 
the State average. 

What is true of food crops is true 
of nonfood crops as well—cotton and 
wool. It is true of feed crops—hay 
and silage. There are hundreds 
of straight-from-the-farm records of 
such increases in yield as a result of 
conservation farming methods. We 
need more cotton and wool for war 
uses, and more silage for our dairy 
cattle, more hay for all our stock. 
Just as we need more corn to increase 
our pork production, more vegetables 
and fruits for soldiers and civilians 
alike to eat, and more vegetable fats 
and oils. 

The surest way to get more of all 
these things, the only way to be sure 
that we keep on getting them during 
the war and afterward, is through 
conservation farming. 


War Essential 


Certain points about conservation 
farming make it an essential in the 
war work. 

(1) It means greater crop yields 
of the things we need—per acre and 
per farm. 

(2) It means using every acre of 
land for the thing it is best fitted to 
grow. Land that should not be in 
cultivation should be put in pasture 
or hay, or perhaps trees. Arable 
land now idle or grazed should be 
put into cultivation at once where it 
will produce the most for the Nation. 

(3) It means assurance that the 
land will not break down under the 
strain of war but will, because it is 
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protected, be able to keep up produc- 
tion as long as necessary; and it 
means assurance that insofar as pos- 
sible weather handicaps—too much 
rain or too little rain—may be less 
disastrous. 

(4) It means elimination of waste: 
Water and topsoil will not be wasted, 
nor will costly fertilizer be allowed 
to wash away, or seed be wasted. It 
means saving of time, labor, and 
power, since it takes less fuel to oper- 
ate a tractor on the level—around the 
contour—than up and down hill. 
This is obvious of course. And 
farmers have found that it takes less 
time to do it that way. Savings in 
time and power have run as high as 
25 percent, varying with locality and 
type of operation. 


Labor 


Farm labor is another grave prob- 
lem in wartime, but fears that con- 
servation farming requires more 
labor are groundless. It has been 
found that farming under conserva- 
tion plans actually calls for no more 
farm help than farming the old way, 
and in most cases requires less. 

Advantages of conservation farm- 
ing—and they are many—are indis- 
putable. But some people picture 
tremendous difficulties in trying to 
establish conservation measures on a 
farm. A complete conservation farm 
plan may include, as a matter of fact, 
some measures that require consider- 
able time and labor. A woodlot can- 
not be planted and grown to matu- 
rity in a year or two, for instance. 

That is where the adaptability of 
conservation comes in—it can be 
streamlined for war. Conservation 
practices fall into two general classes: 
simple measures that any farmer can 
put into effect and from which he 
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can get results quickly; and more 
complex measures that may require 
somewhat greater outlays of labor 
and money, and more time to com. 
plete. 

It is the simpler practices—cop. 
touring, strip cropping, wind strip 
ping, care of pastures and woods, p, 
mulching, use of green manure crops 
and rotted stable manure, rotations, 
liming and fertilizing—which will 
do most toward quickly bringing 
about the increased crop yields that 
are so keenly needed. We have been de 
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collecting fresh data from all sections : 
of the United States and they show} ‘ 
how farmers and ranchers are using th 
these simple conservation practices to 
step up their production to meet the | 
war goals. . 
If the farmers of America use con- : 
servation methods as effectively as - 
they can, they will have a much bet) 
ter chance of reaching their produe- . 
tion goals. z 
But conservation won’t stop there. B 
These same conservation measures | “™ 
that are helping us win the war to a 
day will give us a head start toward = 
the comprehensive farm conservation - 
program that America must carry out le 
after the war is won and the peace is ‘ 
under way. 
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War Needs b 
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The history of this war is that ther® 4} 





is no such thing as too much. 
—C.aupeE R. Wickarp 
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Books 








Parity, Parity, Parity. John D. Black. Harvard Committee on Research 
in the Social Sciences. Cambridge, Mass. 367 pages. 


by A. P.C. 


HERE IS a book with merits that 
don’t come together very often. In 
the first place it has a literary skill, 
that is rare in its field, and reminis- 
cent of the dawn of economics, when 
the professors of the art had only 
words at their command because 
statistics had not yet been developed. 
It has statistics too. These the au- 
thor handles with equal power. 
But he does not use them to save 
trouble in his writing, or to help 
out cloudy text. He gives us a book 
to read, rather than painfully to de- 
cipher, and he packs it with signifi- 
cance and with wisdom and straight 
talk. Moreover, he brings these 
qualities to bear on the most impor- 
tant problem of our time—the prob- 
lem of shaping our controlled or con- 
trollable economy toward ends at 


Bb once ethical and economical. 


In such a book the reader looks 
quickly for the standpoint. What is 
the plea? Sympathetic toward agri- 
culture, Parity, Parity, Parity is not a 
brief for the farm groups; nor is it a 
brief for labor, though the author 
says the first parity-base was unfavor- 
able to wage-earners; speaking of in- 
vestment, he notes that from 1930 to 
1940 the returns to capital were much 
reduced, but that its earnings have 
since improved. He takes rather 
the standpoint of the Nation as a 
whole, and favors a threefold rather 
than a one-way concept of parity, 
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with a view to the maintenance 
through Governmental controls of a 
ratio between the incomes of the dif- 
ferent economic groups which will 
promote and maintain a balanced use 
of human and material resources. 


HOW TO MAKE PARITY 
WORK is his theme. As a first step, 
the book strips parity of its mere 
farm meaning, and turns it into a 
triangular affair with labor and capi- 
tal forming the other two sides. 
This is one reason for the book’s title. 
Another reason is the author’s wish 
to poke fun at the slogan, “What the 
farmer needs is parity, parity, parity.” 
In this second sense, the book im- 
plies, parity means parity and yet 
more parity—an obvious absurdity. 
Changed from a line into a triangle, 
parity comes under scrutiny from 
historical and social points of view, 
as well as in the light of statistics. 
This new perspective checks the 
measuring rod, and looks at the 
problem of how to make parity work 
from the standpoint of the goal. 

Any defect whatsoever in the 
standard, either a defect that favors 
or one that disfavors agriculture, will 
start the standard toward the dis- 
card. Faults in it that harm the 
farmer will lead to the substitution 
of somehing else; faults in it that 
harm the non-farmer will stir up 
urban opposition. Even a perfect 
standard might not remain inviolate, 
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if old antipathies generated too much 
steam or even if too few people saw 
the merit of it. As a matter of fact, 
in Dr. Black’s opinion, we have gone 
far already along the substitution 
path, not so much from criticism of 
the standard that we have, as from 
dissatisfaction with our progress to- 
ward it, coupled with the wish of 
some groups to get all the traffic will 
bear. Parity can be attained by 
putting weights first into one scale 
and then into the other only if we 
know where the balance should rest. 


IN HIS SEARCH for a valid 
working principle, which in truth 
does not get far, Dr. Black inevitably 
treads on toes. For example, he 
chides both agriculture and labor for 
ignoring the parity-idea and demand- 
ing higher prices and higher wages, 
though the present situation gives 
them ample gains from increased 
employment and increased market- 
ings. He censures farm groups, in 
and out of Congress, for demanding 
changes in the parity standards to 
suit themselves rather than to pro- 
mote a better economic balance. Ap- 
parently he would go slow in alter- 
ing the standard, with a definite 
leaning toward income-parity as dis- 
tinguished from price-parity, but 
with a general over-hauling left for 
quieter times and fuller knowledge. 
And he would not throw the exist- 
ing standard away until a better one 
comes in view. 

Concluding from an analysis car- 
ried back to the Civil War time that 
the 1910-14 base for parity was fav- 
orable to agriculture and unfavorable 
to labor, Dr. Black suggests that a 
longer period might disclose more 
normal relationships. These, he 
seems to imply, would point closer 


both to good pricing and good social 
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engineering; in other words they 
might provide a yardstick that 
would be good economics and good 
ethics. Here we catch a hint of the 
old classical economy which held 
that time and competition work good 
for all; yet Dr. Black likens the 
automatic economy to anarchy; he 
thinks we shall not go back to it, | 
Possibly, moreover, the present is so 
different even from the compara 
tively recent past that matching 
them for income-sharing purposes 
is impossible. 

Parity, Parity, Parity goes into 
price-control in wartime and in 
peacetime. It examines the means 
available and the means employed, 
puts in an argument for necessary as 
distinguished from parity prices, and 
appraises the support to price-control 
which crop adjustments may provide. 
Under this last head it gives detailed } 
findings. Farmers know that cutting 
production is not invariably a means 
of improving their incomes; Dr. 
Black provides the evidence crop by 
crop. Though crop curtailment can 
sometimes raise certain prices, he 
doubts that a general reduction 
would increase the net farm revenue 
even for a single year, not to speak 
of a longer period. Necessary prices, 
he says, would not differ greatly in 
peacetime from a properly conceived 
system of comparable and parity 
prices and would harmonize with 
production adjustments undertaken 
not as a means of forcing consumers 
to pay higher prices but simply tof 
smooth out irregularities in supplies 
from year to year and to change the 
composition of the farm output in 
line with economic and social needs. 

In a book as broad as this one, 
and as full of challenging details, 
anyone can find something to decry. 
It is more important to note the 
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merits. In expanding parity beyond 
the farm precincts, it performs a na- 
tional service, equally beneficial to 
farmers and nonfarmers. Essen- 
tially, parity is an ethical idea; with- 
out an ethical content, it cannot sur- 
vive. The signal virtue of this book 
is its attempt, which may lead ulti- 
mately to success, to combine ethics 
with economics for the world of to- 
day, as the early economists tried to 
do for the world of yesterday. As 


a striking example of its work in this 
direction, it offers statistical proof 
that the stamp plan, school lunches, 
and direct food distribution to the 
needy give full value to the consum- 
ers and an almost equal value to the 
producers in addition; whereas equal 
treasury expenditure in parity pay 
ments would benefit the producer 
recipients almost exclusively. This 
is a key to the book’s main objective. 





Foop Conrrot 1n Great Britain. Edith Tilton Denhardt. International 
Labour Office. Studies and Reports. Series B (Economic Condi- 
tions) No. 35. Montreal. 272 pages. 


by RONALD L. MIGHELL 


THE BRITISH food authorities 
entered this war with a keener grasp 
of the realities than did their politi- 
cal and military brethren. They did 
not try to fight the food battles of 
today with the nutritional weapons 
of yesterday. Instead, they recog- 
nized from the outset “that the abil- 
ity and desire of the people to stand 
the strain imposed upon them in 
wartime depends to a great extent 
on the quantity and kind of food 
available to them.” From the first 
day of the war, food controls have 
been an accepted part of the British 
Government’s wartime administra- 
tion. Furthermore, the early realiza- 
tion that the civilian consumer is the 
raison d’étre of food control has 
been kept in the forefront of food 
policy. ‘ 

Americans will recognize at once 
the sharp contrast between this view 
and the attitude that largely domi- 
nated the food policy of the United 
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States until the recent establishment 
of the new Food Production and 
Distribution Administrations in the 
Department of Agriculture. Our 
food program for the first year after 
Pearl Harbor was regarded mainly 
as a procurement program for sup- 
plying military and lend-lease needs. 
The idea that civilian food con- 
sumption has a vital relation to the 
war effort and should be a primary 
concern of war food policy has de- 
veloped slowly. 

Now that we actually face some 
food shortages, a healthy reaction 
from more extreme positions is tak- 
ing place and the divergence between 
views in Britain and the United 
States views is becoming less. That 
is why this book which tells the 
story of wartime food control in 
Britain up to March 1942, is of spe- 
cial interest now. The volume is 
divided into five main chapters and 
a sixth concluding chapter. The 
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chapters cover (1) general adminis- 
trative policy, (2) agricultural prod- 
uction, (3) control of supplies and 
distribution, (4) rationing and priori- 
ties, and (5) food price policy. The 
concluding chapter drives home the 
nutritional phases of food control, in 
respect to both war and post-war im- 
plications. 


A FUNDAMENTAL difference 
between the British food situation 
and ours is of course the British de- 
pendence on imported foods. A 
very large proportion of Britain’s 
food is normally imported. Conse- 
quently, a tremendous effort has been 
made to raise production at home, 
and with considerable success. Pric- 
ing, subsidies, education, and com- 
pulsion have all been used. Land 
under the plow has increased 50 per- 
cent. Many vegetable crops have in- 
creased 25 to 50 percent. Milk pro- 
duction has been maintained in the 
face of difficulties. Measures have 
been taken to increase efficiency in 
the use of production resources and 
to encourage the use of fertilizer and 
good seeds. By the end of 1941 there 
were more than 100,000 tractors as 
compared with 45,000 just before the 
war. Farm labor has been tied to 
the farm. A Women’s Land Army, 
soldiers on leave, and school children 
have been mobilized for harvest la- 
bor. When livestock feeds have 
been rationed they have been al- 
lotted on the basis of efficiency of 
conversion to human food. The 
quantity of grain for each dairyman 
is allotted in proportion to the quan- 
tity of milk sold. 

Analysis of British experience 
in the control of supplies and dis- 
tribution has a significant bearing 
on our problem now. The conclu- 
sion reached is that control can be 
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applied more easily and effectively 
before shortages develop. Further. 
more, control of “basic” foods is not 
enough. Actual British procedure 
was much like our own in taking one 
item at a time, but this led to jj] 
feeling between income groups, as 
high-income groups were not re. 
stricted in their choices of non. 
rationed foods. There was greater 
difficulty in controlling profiteering 
and black markets and delays made 
the final application of controls far 
more difficult. 

British ingenuity and imagination 
used in developing rationing meth- 
ods has been considerable. Four 
general types of rationing are used 
by the civilian population. These 
are (1) ordinary rationing of a fixed 
quantity in a fixed period, like our 
sugar rationing, (2) rationing of a 
fixed quantity in any proportion of 
a group of foods, (3) rationing of a 
group of foods under a points sys 
tem, and (4) rationing by means of 
a registration system which permits 
the distribution of an announced 
minimum quantity per customer. 
The last method, a very flexible one, 
might have noteworthy application 
in the United States. 

The thoroughness with which sub- 
sidies have been applied to a consid- 
erable group of basic foods is rather 
startling to ears accustomed to hear- 
ing subsidy and disaster on the same 
wave length. For many commodities 
the whole supply is purchased and § 
resold to the trade at a loss in order 
to maintain retail price ceilings. 

Giving preference to dairy cows in 
the distribution of feeds, the utiliza- 
tion of milk has been shifted so 
that more is consumed as fluid milk 
and less as manufactured products. 
Under the “liquid milk scheme” in 
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which children and nursing mothers 
are supplied free or cheap milk, more 
of the milk goes to those who need 
it most. 

The average nutritional level in 
Britain is probably higher today than 
before the war. Knowledge of nutri- 
tion has been used to better the condi- 
tion of the people and make them 
more efficient war workers. With 





freedom from want as one of the 
great principles for which all free 
peoples are fighting, it is not probable 
that the peace will terminate these 
important wartime developments in 
practical nutrition. “The wartime 
advance may be small compared to 
the size of the task to be accom- 
plished, but it is a beginning that 
will open the way to greater things.” 


Economics oF Sor. Conservation. A. 'C. Bunce. The Iowa State College 


Press. Ames, Iowa. 227 pages. 


by GEORGE W. COLLIER 


COMPLEXITY of relationships 
between the things necessary to 
achieve soil conservation and the 
benefits to be derived from it, has 
been one reason for the confused eco- 
nomic outlook upon conservation 
work. Dr. Bunce’s book discusses 
the economic ramifications of 
changed land use and conservation 
practices in relation to the farm oper- 
ator, the community, and the Nation. 

In sharpening the economic con- 
cepts with respect to soil conserva- 
tion, the author draws a distinction 
between exploitation, conservation, 
and improvement. He further classi- 
fies exploitation as of two kinds—de- 
pletion and deterioration. He re- 
alizes that the two often occur con- 
currently and cannot adequately be 
separated. Depletion is defined as 
the removal of organic matter and 
plant nutrients or the impairment of 
the soil structure by cropping and 
leaching which does not result in the 
loss of the soil itself. It is assumed 
that these properties can be restored 
later by soil amendments and crop- 
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ping practices. Deterioration - in- 
volves both fertility losses and soil 
erosion, and results in a permanent 
impairment of physical properties. 

Conditions under which conserva- 
tion is economic for the individual 
farm operator are set forth with 
many examples that show the effect 
of such factors as price trends, price 
relationships of specific products, cost 
fluctuations, interest rates, and pres- 
ence of large stores of virgin fertility. 

Widespread lack of conservation in 
areas where it theoretically is eco- 
nomic for the individual is due in 
large measure to the rigidities of farm 
size, population movement, and in- 
stitutional factors of taxation and 
conditions of tenure, in addition to 
the lack of pertinent information and 
training of the farm operator. These 
factors are closely linked in many sit- 
uations where conservation is eco- 
nomically desirable from the social 
viewpoint but is not economic for 
the individual. 

According to Professor Bunce, 
social and individual interests in con- 
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servation are seldom, if ever, identi- 
cal in our present economic and 
social order. Some of the social costs 
resulting from erosion—flood dam- 
age to highways and cities, the silt- 
ing of rivers and reservoirs, and the 
costs of relief or resettlement of 
stranded populations in areas where 
the land can no longer maintain its 
present population—do not bear di- 
rectly upon the individual farmer 
and he cannot be expected to include 
them in his individual economic con- 
siderations. 


JUSTIFICATION for social ac- 
tion to eliminate the causes of uneco- 
nomic exploitation is easily estab- 
listed in many situations but the 
author makes a plea for a better 
analysis of basic causes of exploita- 
tion in specific areas, so that more 
effective methods of attacking the 
problem can be devised. Public pro- 
grams must be sufficiently flexible to 
meet the variable nature of the prob- 
lem in different areas and to avoid 
conflict with the attainment of other 
desirable goals. 


WORLD EVENTS are moving 
rapidly but the chapter “War and 
Conservation” has direct application 
to present problems. Some aspects 
of conservation policy in war time 
depend upon the length of the war. 

If the period is expected to be only 
a year or two, production may be 
maximized by temporarily depleting 
fertility. Through a longer period, 
maximum production would come 
through by maintaining or even in- 
creasing fertility. The effect of war 








on the acreage of erosion-induci 
crops mixed. Increased war needs 
for soybeans and corn accentuate the 
erosion hazard whereas the increased 
need for milk and other dairy prod. 
ucts is associated with increased pas- 
ture, roughages, and conservation. 

In considering the need for in 
creases in erosion-inducing or deplet. 
ing crops in the war and post-war 
periods, conservation plans “should 
delineate the areas where increases 
may take place with the least capital 
loss. Similarly, increases in hay and 
pasture should be encouraged in 
areas where most needed for con- 
servation”. In addition to adjusted 
guaranteed prices for specified prod- 
ucts gefore the beginning of the 
growing season, incentive payments 
might be made for specific practices 
to increase production. 

Dr. Bunce classifies important 
fields of endeavor for economic re- 
search with respect to soil conserva- 
tion. By answering problems in these 
fields, research can become effective 
in laying the foundations for a pro 
gressive formulation of social policy. 
The value of the economic study of 
soil conservation problems is not so 
much in obtaining yes or no answers 
as in determining the best alternative 
means of conservation and the best 
choices of public policy. Information 
of where, how, and to whom con 
servation is most economic must be} 
the basis of these choices. Changing } 
circumstances change the incidence 
of conservation problems, but in jf 
peace or war, in times of scarcity or f 
abundance, the conservation of soil 
and water remains of prime interest 
to farmers and the Nation. 
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Notes from England 


(Herewith the third in a series of letters published in Lanp 
Poicy Review from Douglas Cockerell, a bookbinder living in 
Letchworth, about 30 miles from London.) 


This year the authorities are encouraging 
holidays for factory workers, and shorter 
hours. A farmer having horses would know 
that he could not overwork them for long, 
but that men and women have limits to 
their strength has, it seems, to be relearnt 
by experience again and again. This is very 
foolish as there is ample evidence from care- 
ful studies made and from the published 
reports that it does not pay from any point 
of view to drive workers beyond their 
strength. 

An order recently fixed prices for clothing 
of many kinds. Clothing, etc. is classed 
as utility and non-utility goods. The former 
are goods made after new standard pat- 
terns. As the manufacture of non-utility 
goods is becoming more and more restricted 
by the withdrawal of labour and the tak- 
ing over of factory space for war work, 
gradually the standard types will be all that 
can be got. 

Price fixing is a complicated business. 
For instance, my partner, Roger Powell, 
raised a great many cucumber plants and 
eventually had for sale a quantity of cucum- 
bers. The retail price was fixed, he says, 
below the cost of production. He sells his 
supplies privately as he is allowed to do and 
so there are none in the shops. By selling 
to neighbors he gets the full controlled 
price, whereas if he sold to shops he would 
of course get considerably less. Big growers 
must deal with the wholesalers. 

‘ The salvage campaign involves some 
trouble. But, although it is compulsory, 
no compulsion is needed to enforce the 
order. It is an offence to destroy clean 
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waste paper or card, rags, string, or rubber 
in any form. All worn-out metal articles 
must be preserved for the salvage collectors. 
Bones are wanted, and all dry food waste 
serves as pig food. 

At the corners of many of our roads 
are metal dustbins marked “Dry Pig Food” 
into which housewives are invited to empty 
food refuse. This rather smelly material is 
collected from the bins to make, in a 
month, after it has been processed in some 
way, about 5 tons of what is said to be 
wholesome and nutritious food for pigs. 

Notice was given that all unnecessary iron 
railings, bollards, gates, and posts would be 
collected. Many of the iron railings have 
been removed from the London parks and 
squares and the appearance of the streets 
has been thereby much improved. 

Various special drives, some more or 
less unofficial, are started from time to 
time. For instance, someone said that 
empty cotton reels were wanted and our 
school children were asked to make a house- 
to-house collection. Through faulty organ- 
ization, for a day or two Letchworth house- 
wives were driven distracted by the almost 
incessant ringing of the front door bells 
by relays of children demanding cotton reels, 
The children found this fun, but not so 
the harassed housewives who had given all 
the reels they had to the first callers. 

Enemy raids have been on a small scale 
lately, but after our continuous and heavy 
bombing of Germany and the occupied 
countries, it would be foolish not to be 
prepared for reprisals in kind. Stringent 
“‘black-out” for all buildings, city and coun- 
try, public, industrial, and private, will be 
necessary for as long as the war lasts, 
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The people have now gathered their strength. They are mov- 
ing forward in their might and power—and no force, no com- 
bination of forces, no trickery, deceit or violence, can stop them 
now. They see before them the hope of the world—a decent, 
secure, peaceful life for all men everywhere. 

—FRaNKLIN D. RoosEvELT 
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